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PREFACE 


The value of the epigrahic records as the most authentic 
and dependable source of History in India has been long 
recognised. Ancient India did not produce any Herodotus, 
Strabo or Pliny and in the absence of genuine and authentic 
written records of History epigraphic records form the chief 
original source for the study of the history and culture of 
India’s glorious past. Their value was recognised by the sole 
historian worth the name of ancient India named Kalhana who 
for writing his history of Kashmir consulted the extant epiora- 
phic records of all types and was thus able “to overcome many 
errors” arising from other sources. 

The ancient Indian scripts and inscriptions have been a 
subject of study of scholars now for more than hundred years 
and many a mystery connected with the history and culture of 
India have been unravalled. But it is rather unfortunate that the 
Sarada script and the inscriptions incised in this alphabet 
hailing from an extensive area of the north-western part of the 
sub-continent especially from ancient Gandhara (modern north¬ 
west Pakistan), Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh have not 
received the attention they deserve. A very brief account of 
the Sar&da alphabet has been given by G. Buhler in his Indian 
Paleography (English edition) p. 78 f.; by George Grierson in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1916 pp. 677 ff. and some¬ 
what detailed treatment but based purely on the inscriptions 
of Chamba has been given by J. Ph. Vogel in his monumental 
work the Antiquities of Chamba State Part I Introduction. A 
very comprehensive and a detailed study of the origin and 
development of the Sdrada script based on all Sarada inscrip¬ 
tions discovered from different parts of the sub-continent to 
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date and illustrated with paleographic tables prepared after an 
intensive paleographic study of the characters employed in the 
Sat add inscriptions and manuscripts has been attempted by the 
present writer in Section I (Origin and Development of the 
drada script) of his Corpus of the § dr add Inscriptions of 
Kashmir published in 1982. 

^ In the present monograph the epigraphic records written in 
drada characters and discovered to date have been taken up 
for critical analysis and detailed treatment. They present a 
very fascinating study. Thus the inscriptions of Chamba in 
the absence of any contemporary literary records have been 
found particularly useful in writing the history of this ancient 
hill State from the 8th century onwards in an almost continuous 
strain while till recently unedited *^«/Y 7 ^inscriptions of Kashmir 
sometimes furnish very interesting historical information not 
known from the literary sources. The inscriptions of Gandhara 
have provided a sound base for the reconstruction of the history 
of the Sahis of Kabul and Gandhara. The Baijnath Prasastis 
from Kangra aquiant us with a family of Ranas or feudatory 
chiefs that ruled for eight generations at Kiragrama modern 
Baijnath and owed allegiance to the kings of Trigarta or Jaland- 
hara. Besides their historical content the records furnish very 
interesting information regarding the contemporary social, eco¬ 
nomic and religious conditions of the regions represented by 
them. 

Among the £ dr add epigraphic records it is only the inscriptions 
of Chamba which being pretty large in number, comparatively 
better preserved and detailed in character provide useful data 
for the study of the ancient geography of this hill State and fur¬ 
nish detailed information regarding the social organisation, posi¬ 
tion of women, administrative set up, agricultural operations, 
economic and religious conditions of the region. The cultural 
data furnished by our records from other regions is very 
meagre. However owing to the paucity of authentic contem¬ 
porary literary sources even the scraps of information gleaned 
from these records are of considerable value and the same have 
been knit together in a way as to present more or less a 
coherent study. 

The S dr add inscriptions have been a subject of study of the 








present writer for the past several years and some papers con¬ 
nected with them, e.g., Social and Economic conditions of 
ancient Chamba as gleanned from her inscriptions, Ancient 
Trigarta and the Baijnath Prasastis, Political History of Ancient 
Chamba, Unedited Saradd Inscriptions of Kashmir, Fountain 
Stone inscriptions of ancient Chamba, Some Place Names in the 
Saradd inscriptions, Important Sdradd inscriptions of Kashmir— 
a Socio-Political study, etc. have already appeared in reputed 
journals and felicitation volumes. It has been his earnest wish, 
however, to incorporate all regions represented by the Saradd 
records in a single volume and his desire has taken shape in the 
form of the present monograph which presents a story of the 
history and culture of ancient Gandhara and western Himala¬ 
yan kingdoms ot Kashmir, Chamba and Kangra on the basis 
of the data gleaned from the Saradd inscriptions discovered in 
these regions and belonging mostly to 9th—13th century A.D. 

Now to give a brief analysis of the chapters contained in the 
monograph, chapter 1 (Introduction) contains a brief account 
of the Saiada alphabet and of a few important inscriptions and 
manuscripts written in this script. The historical information 
gleaned from the Saradd inscriptions has been analysed and 
discussed in chapter II (Political History) in the background of 
the early history of Gandhara, Chamba and Kangra. In case 
of Kashmir the ancient history of which is too well known 
only the additional information furnished by our records has 
been discussed. Social life mainly of the people of Chamba 
and Kangra forms the subject of the chapter III (Social Life) 
while the economic conditions of the people of these two 
ancient hill states have been discussed in chapter IV (Economic 
Conditions). The account has been supplimented by the infor¬ 
mation though very meagre furnished by our records from 
other regions. Chamba is the only region which has yielded 
useful and well preserved copper plate charters containing a 
detailed list of officials addressed at the time of the execution 
of the land grants. On the basis of these lists and official titles 
and designations mentioned in several fountain stone inscrip¬ 
tions of the area a study of the administrative set up as obtained 
in this hill State during the period represented by our records 
has been attempted in chapter IV (Administration). The official 
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titles mentioned in our records from other States have also been 
fully discussed in the chapter. Chap. VI contains a discussion on 
the religious conditions of ancient Gandhara, Kashmir, Chamba 
and Kangra as reflected in our records. The better preserved 
and detailed inscriptions from different regions have been taken 
up for a comprehensive literary study in chapter VII so as to 
form an idea of the state of Sanskrit learning as obtained in our 
regions during the periods represented by the records. Geogra¬ 
phical data gleaned from our inscriptions forms the subject of 
the seventh and last chapter. The records do not furnish any 
information regarding the system of education and art and 
architecture of the regions and periods represented by them- 
Hence the same could not be included in the present study. For 
our discussions on Chamba J. Ph. Vogel’s Antiquities of 
Chamba State, Part I has been fully utilized. This scholarly 
and monumental work will for ever remain an indispensable 
source book for a student of the ancient history and culture of 
this old hill State. For the benefit of the readers an upto date 
list of the Scirada inscriptions has been given in the appendix 
while the photographs of the important inscriptions have been 
given at the end. 

The monograph is placed with all humility in the hands of 
the scholars for their esteemed opinions and suggestions. The 
author is fully conscious of his limitations and also aware of 
the fact that some errors and mistakes might have crept in the 
volume. He, however, craves the indulgence of the readers for 
the same. 

I must acknowledge my profound sense of gratitude to my 
revered Guru Prof. Jagannath Agrawal who first initiated me in 
the subject. The affection that he always showers on me in 
abundance and his choicest blessings will for ever remain the 


most precious treasures of my life. D 

I am equally highly grateful to our ex-Director rof. Maqbul 
Ahmad for his encouragement and inspiration- But or him, an 
ardent lover of hard consciencious work the monograph would 
not have seen the light of the day. I am also t anc u to our 
present Director, Dr. K.N. Pandita for taking P a ‘ ns se e that 
the monograph was printed well and in time. J ar ® 

due to Librarian and the staff of the Library ° c and 
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Publications Department, MK Government Srinagar, Central 
Library of the Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 
National Library, Calcutta, Library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta, Library of the V.B. and Vishveshvaranand 
Institute of Sanskrit and Indological Studies, Punjab University, 
Hoshiarpur and the Punjab University Library Chandigarh; to 
the Curators of the Bhuri Singh Museum Chamba, S.P.S. 
Museum Srinagar, National Museum New Delhi and Indian 
Museum Calcutta for the manifold facilities provided to me. 

I am highly beholden to the Director General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India for permission to reprint some 
photographs of the Saradcl inscriptions from Ahliquities of 
Chamba State and Epigraphia Indicc. 

Last but not the least I am highly grateful to my colleagues 
and students of the Centre for their unstinted help and assista¬ 
nce, and to my father-in-law Shri Kesho Nath Munshi and my 
wife Nirja who have been the sole inspiration behind all my 
research pursuits. 


Srinagar 
January 1, 1985 


B.K. Kaul Deambi 
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CHAPTER r 


THE § ARAD A ALPHABET fiftb ItfSCfi ifVOKf 


Sarada alphabet is the direct descendant of the Brahml alphabet 
of north western India of the sixth, seventh and the eighth 
centuries as found among others in the Nirmand (district 
Kangra) plate of Mahasamanta Maharaja Samudrasena, 2 the 
Hatun (Gilgit) rock inscription of Patoladeva Sahi, 3 the 
Gilgit manuscripts, 4 coins of Pravarasena, Toramana and of the 
Karkota rulers of Kashmir, 5 and Bharamaor and Chattrahi 
inscriptions of Meruvarman (Chamba, H.P.). 6 The earliest 
known records in which the Sarada characters appear for the 
first time are the coins of the Utpala dynasty of Kashmir (9th 
centuryl 7 and a brief record incised on the fragment of a broken 
jar discovered from the precincts of the Avantisvaml temple 
and containing the name of Avantivarma (855-883 a-d-)> the 
founder of the temple. 8 Of about the same date is the 
Sarahan Prasasti of queen Somaprabha, spouse of Satyaki, a 
ruling Chieftain of Sarahan opposite Saho in ancient Chamba.® 
Among the other records of slightly later date, mention may be 
made of the Dewai (Pakistan) inscription of the Shahi king 
Bhimadeva (10th century), 10 the Srinagar (now Lahore 
Museum), and the S.P.S. Museum inscriptions of the reign of 
queen Didda (a.r. 980/1-1003), 11 the Bharamour and Sungal 
(District Chamba) copper plate inscriptions of king Yugakara- 
varman and his son Vidagdhadeva, 12 Barikot and Hund 
(Pakistan) inscriptions of the Shahi king Jayapala 13 and a few 
other inscriptions from Hund including that of the queen 
Kamesvarldev!. 14 

Sarada is the alphabet of Kashmir par excellence and 
remained in use for several centuries in an extensive area of 
north western India including Gandhara or north westein 
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Pakistan, Ladakh, Jammu, Himachal Pradesh, Panjab and 
Delhi. The alphabet continued to be used in Himachal 
Pradesh and Panjab upto the 13th century when it was replaced 
by its descendant the Devasesa which in turn gave rise to the 
modern alphabets of GurumukhI and Takarl. In Kashmir, 
however, its use continues to this day though it is confined to 
the older generation of the priestly class. 

Considering the extent of the region over which the Sarada 
alphabet remained in use for a long time, the number ofSarada 
epigraphic records discovered so far is by no means very large. 
In all 98 inscriptions have been discovered so far, 13 in north 
western Pakistan, 34 in Kashmir, 6 in Jammu, 5 in Ladakh, 
36 in Chamba, 3 in Kangra and one in Delhi. 

On the basis of the Sarada characters used in these records, 
three successive stages of development of the Sarada alphabet 
can easily be discerned. The earliest phase is represented by the 
inscriptions and coins of 9th-10th centuries, the second by those 
of the 11th-13th centuries and the third and final by the 
epigraphic and literary records of the 14th and the subsequent 
centuries. 

While the use of the Sarada alphabet in the inscriptions 
dates from the 9th century a.d. its use in the manuscripts, 
however, is not known until the 12th century when we find it 
first used in a manuscript discovered from the village Bakhshali 
in the Peshawar district of Pakistan. 15 The manuscript which 
contains an important work on Mathematics bears no date but 
on palaeographic grounds can be assigned to the 12th century. 
Next in date is an old birch bark manuscript of Munimata- 
mani-mald which is the earliest known Sarada manuscript 
discovered so far in Kashmir and assignable on paleographic 
grounds to the 14th century. 16 The other early known 
manuscripts are the birch bark manuscript of SdcuntaW 
birch bark manuscript of the Adi and Sabha Parvan of the 
Mahabhdrata™ and the birch bark manuscript of Kathasanta 
< Sagara, 19 all assignable to 16th century. 

Sarada inscriptions 

Gandhara 

As pointed out above, about a dozen Sarada inscriptions 

have come to light from ancient Gandhara or north western 
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Pakistan so far. Most of these are either fragmentary or 
defaced and now lying in the Lahore and Peshawar 
Museums. The earliest known inscription is the Dewai in¬ 
scription of the Shahi king Bhlmadeva. The other important 
inscriptions are those of the Shahi king Jayapala discovered 
from Barikot in upper Swat and Hund ancient Udabhandapura 
dated 146 and of queen KamesvaridevI dated 154-157. The 
last known inscription from the region is the stone inscription 
of certain Yanhadaka now preserved in the Peshawar museum 
and dated Laukika 538 or a d. 1461. 20 

As—will—be - seen in'the sequel,"jthe Sarada inscriptions from 
Gandhara, though very brief and fragmentary, constitute an 
important source of information regarding the Shahi rulers of 
Kabul and Gandhara and help us solve some of the problems 
connected with the history of this famous dynasty—an account 
of which has been preserved for us by al-Biruni in his Ki'tab- 
ul-Hind. 

Kashmir 

Considering the fact that the Sarada alphabet has been in 
use in Kashmir from the 9th century a-d- to this day and 
also taking into account the explicit statement of Kalhana that 
he studied and made use of all types of inscriptions including 
the land grants for writing his Chronicle, 2) -Athe number of 
Sarada epigraphic records discovered so far in the Valley is 
by no means large and surprisingly not a single copper plate 
inscription registering the grant of land has been discovered so 
far. The earliest specimens are the legends on the coins of 
the Utpala (or Varman) dynasty and the fragmentary inscrip¬ 
tion mentioning the name of Avantivarman referred to above. 22 
Next in date are the two inscriptions of the reign of queen 
Didda (a.d. 980/110030) referred to above, one incised on a 
stone slab discovered from a private house in Srinagar dated 
{Laukika) 68 or a.d. 992 and the second on the pedestal of 
an image of Budhisattva Padmapani dated (Laukika) 65 or 
A.D. 989 preserved in the S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar. The other 
important inscriptions are : Tapar stone lintel inscription of 
the reign of Paramandadeva, ( Laukika ) 33 or a.d. H57 23 , 
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Arigom stone slab inscription of the ( Laukika ) year 73 or > 

a.d. H97. 24 The Kotihen (district Anantnag) inscription of 

the reign of Shahabadena (Shihab-u-Dln), dated ( Laukika ) 45 

or a-d. 1369, 25 the Khonamuh stone slab inscription of the 

reign of Jayanola-Uadena Shaha (Zain-ul-abidin) dated Kali 

4530 or a.d. 1428. 26 The last known inscription from Kashmir 

belongs to the end of the 18th century. It has been discovered 

at Digom or Kapala Mochan in the Pulwama district and is 

dated ( Vikram ) 1846 or a.d. 1789. 2 ’ 

The inscriptions of Kashmir mostly preserved in part do 
not add much to our information regarding the history and ] 

culture of Kashmir but they are usually dated and help us 
verify the correctness of the chronology as given by Kalhana 
and his successors. They also contain at times very useful 
information about the contemporary culture of ancient and 
mediaeval Kashmir. 

Ladakh 

A few inscriptions in §arada characters were noticed in the 
Ladakh area by Vigne, 28 Cunningham, 29 and Francke. 30 Two 
of them discovered at Dras contain mention of the Budhisattva 
Maitreya. One of them is dated in the 7th year probably of 
the Laukika era. 

I 

Jammu 

In the Jammu province a few inscriptions in Sarada charac¬ 
ters have come to light. Two of them were discovered at 
Dacchan 31 and Zaji-Nai 32 in the Doda district. That of 
Dachhan is dated in the reign of §rl Nanta-deva who may be 
identified with the king Ananta of Kashmir (a.d. 1028-1063). 

It is dated in the year 12 presumably of the Laukika era and 

corresponds to a-d. 1036. The other is comparatively of a 

late period and on paleographic grounds can be assigned to the 

16th century a.d. Two more inscriptions were noticed by 

Vogel, one in a ruined temple on the ancient site of Babor, 4 

ancient Babapur 17 miles each of Jammu 33 and the other on a 

stone linga at Kishtwar. 34 Both the inscriptions are now too 

much defaced to be deciphered. 
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Chamba 



Chainba is the only place in the western Himalayas which 
has yielded a pretty large number of Sarada inscriptions of 
diverse types consisting of rock and stone inscriptions, image 
inscriptions, copper plate inscriptions and the fountain stone 
inscriptions. 33 The earliest Sarada record as noted above is a 
beautifully executed inscription from Sarahan which contains a 
lovely poem in praise of the beauty of Soraaprabha, the wife of 
Satyaki, a hill Chieftain, in an elegant and well-embellished 
Kilvya style. The most important and the well preserved 
inscriptions are the copper plate charters issued by the rulers of 
Chamba like Yugkaravarman, Vidagdhadeva, Somavarman and 
Asata. These charters are not only important for constituting 
an important source of information regarding the ancient 
history of Chamba but are important for their geographical 
contents as well. They contain mention of some ancient 
districts and villages of Chamba and thus throw some light on 
the ancient geography of the state as well. They are also 
valuable source of information regarding the system of adminis¬ 
tration as it prevailed in ancient Chamba since they contain 
mention of several administrative titles and designations. Their 
value is still more enhancedrby the fact that they constitute the 
only specimens of this type of epigraphs that have come to 
light in the entire north western hill region of the country so 


far. 

A very important group of Sarada records and unique of its 
type is formed by those engraved on the elegantly carved 
fountain slabs discovered from different parts of Chamba and 
now preserved in the Bhuri Singh Museum in Chamba town. 36 
These slabs were erected at springs by the pious donors for 
earning religious merit. The inscriptions on these slabs are 
particularly important from historical point of view. While 
the copper plate inscriptions are dated only in the regnal years 
of the kings, these often contain dates both in the regnal years 
of the kings and in the Sdstra era the local designation of the 
Laukika or Sap tar era commonly used in Kashmir and the 


hills. 

This no doubt helps to a certain degree to build up the 
chronology of the ancient rulers of Chamba on more or lets 
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sound basis. The records are again historically very important 
for they show that the state was divided into small principalities 
ruled by Chieftains called Rajanakas who, however, owed 
allegiance to the rulers of Chamba or sometimes to the rulers 
of the neighbouring hill state of Vallapura (Balor) in whose 
regnal years they dated their records. 

Kangra 

Only a limited number of Sarada records has come to 
light in Kangra so far. The most important and the well 
preserved inscriptions are the well known Baijnath Prasastis 
incised on two large stone slabs in the famous temple of 
Baijnatha at Baijnath (ancient Klragrama) in the Kangra district 
of Himachal Pradesh. 8 ’ The Prasasti No. I gives an account of 
the construction of a temple in honour of lord Vaidyanatha 
(Baijnath in vernacular) by two merchant brothers Manyuka 
and Ahuka and racords the donations made to it by some pious 
individuals. It is dated in the year 80 of the reign of Jaya- 
Candra, the lord of Trigarta to whom the ruling Chief of 
Klragrama, Laksamana-candra owed allegiance. The date of 
the Prasasti Sam Jyes(ha Sukla Pratiput corresponds to 2nd of 
May, 1204 a.d. The Prasasti No. II contains a brief account 
of the baronial house of Klragrama to which Laksamapa 
Candra belonged. It is dated in the Saka year 1126 corres¬ 
ponding to a.d. 1204. 

Another record worthy of note from Kangra is a brief 
inscription engraved on the pedestal of a statuette of Jain 
Tirthankara Parsvanatha dated (Laukika) samvat 30 corres¬ 
ponding to a.d. 1254. 88 

Delhi 

The use of the Sarada alphabet in Delhi is attested to by a 
stone slab inscription discovered from a well at Palam 12 miles 
south west of Delhi. Only the concluding portion of the 
inscription is in the Sarada, the rest is in Nagarl. 

It is dated Vikram-Samvat 1337, Sravana Va Ti 13, 
Wednesday, corresponding either to the 26th June, 1280 a.d! 
on to 13th August 1281 a.d. in the reign of Sultan Ghiya 
Thud-Din (Ghayas-u-Din) Balban. 89 
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CHAPTER II 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


As pointed out above, the Sarada epigraphic records dis¬ 
covered so far mostly hail from Gandhara or north-western 
Pakistan, Kashmir, Chamba and Kangra. In this chapter 
we shall discuss the historical information gleaned from them 
and see what light they throw on the political history of 
the regions represented by them. 

A. GANDHARA 

Gandhara has yielded very small number of Sarada inscrip¬ 
tions most of which are either fragmentary or defaced. Only 
a few of these possess some historical value in as much as they 
contain mention of some well known kings who ruled Gandhara 
in the 9th, 10th and 11th centuries. Before we discuss the 
historical content of these records it would be worthwhile to 
trace in outline the early history of this famous kingdom of 
north-western India which serving as the corridor of India has 
been one of the world’s most effective melting pots. 

Gandhara is the later form of Gandhari mentioned in the 
Ji gve da and the Atharvaveda as the name of the people in the 
north-west of India.* In the Rgveda the good wool of 
the sheep of the Gandharis is referred to. a In the Atharvaveda 
the Gandharis are mentioned along with the Mujavantas, 
Ahgas and the Magadhas? In the Aitreya Brdhmana Gandhara 
figures as the name of a country ruled by certain Nagnajit.* 

In the Buddhist text Ahguttara Nikaya Gandhara is men¬ 
tioned among the sixteen great kingdoms (Solasamahajana 
padas ) that existed in northern India in the 6th century b . c. 6 
At the time when the Buddhist cannon was formulated, the 
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territory of Gandhara lay on both sides of the Indus and 
included the districts of Rawalpindi and Attock to the east of 
the Indus and those of Peshawar, Bannu and Kohat to its 
west. 

In the middle of the sixth century b-c. Gandhara was ruled 
by king Pukkusati who was contemporary of the king Bimba- 
sara of Magadha. 0 In the later half of the sixth century me- 
Gandhara seems to have passed under the domination of the 
Achemanian rulers since in the Bahistun inscription of Darius 
a country or a people named Gandhara is mentioned among 
the possessions of that ruler. 7 Gandhara those days appears 
to have been famous for teak wood. For the great palace 
that Darius built at Susa the teak wood was obtained from 
Gandhara. 

Gandhara was known to the Greeks as Gandharites and 
its celebrated capital Puskalavatl as Peukelaotes. At the time 
of the Macedomian invasion, the eastern part of Gandhara 
was ruled by Omphis or Ambi whereas the western portion 
with its capital at Puskaravati or Greek Peukelaotes was ruled 
by Astes or Astakaraja. 8 It was at Udabhandepura modern 
Ohind or Und, the flourishing city of Gandhara that the 
Macedonian conqueror Alexander received the embassy of king 
Ambhl in 326 b-c. The invasion of Alexander did not result 
in any permanent Macedonian occupation of this region but 
was indirectly responsible for the subsequent establishment of 
Greek art and culture in Gandhara. 

Withm a few years of the departure of the Macedonian 
conqueror the whole region of Gandhara was brought by the 
Maurya king Candragupta under his sway. The Maurya rule 
in Gandhara continued under Asoka whose inscriptions in 
Kharosthi and Aramaic characters have been found in this 
region. 9 From the Buddhist Jatakas and the Greek sources we 
learn that Taksasila modern Taxila was the capital city of 
Gandhara and enjoyed for several centuries a great reputation 
as a university town famous for the arts and sciences of the 
day. 

The Maurya rule in Gandhara was supplanted by that of 
the Indo'Greeks. The greatest among the Indo-Greeks was 
Menander who is the hero of the famous Buddhist work 
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Milinda Paiiho which contains a dialogue on several important 
topics concerning Buddhism between Menander and the great 
Buddhist savant Nagasena. The coins of almost all the 
Indo-Greek rulers except those of the Agathocles and Panta¬ 
loon bear legends in the Kharosthi characters on the reverse 
besides the Greek on the obverse. On the coins of Agathocles 
and Pantaleon we have Brahml instead of the Kharosthi. 

Shortly before the commencement of the Christian era 
Gandhara was conquered by the Sakas under Maues. The 
Sakas were supplanted by the Parthians under Gondophernes 
whose inscription in the Kharosthi characters has been disco¬ 
vered at Takht-i-Bahi in the Peshawar district. 10 

The Saka and the Parthian rule in Gandhara was followed 
by that of the Kusapas. The greatest king of the dynasty 
named Kaniska ruled with Purusapura or Peshawar as his 
capital. The marvellous 400 feet high relic tower that he built 
at Pursapura was a wonder of the age and evoked high admira¬ 
tion in the minds of Chinese pilgrims Sun-Yun and 
Hiuen Tsang who visited India iu the sixth and seventh 
centuries respectively. The Kusana age may be regarded as 
the classical age in the history of Gandhara, the age marked 
by unprecedented development in art, science and literature. It 
was during this period that Budhism especially its Mahayana 
sect attained phenomenal popularity and the famous school of 
art called the Gandhara art born in the crucible of Gandhara 
witnessed spectacular growth. The early imperial Kusapas 
employed Greek script on their coins. However, in the inscrip¬ 
tions of their regime Kharosthi is exclusively used. During the 
time of the later Ku§anas usually called the Kidara Kusanas 
Brahml appears on their coinage. We have also a Brahml 
inscription of certain Kadambesvaradasa discovered at 
Abbottabad in the Hazara district. 11 It is dated in the year 
25 which according to D.C. Sircar refers to the Gupta era and 
corresponds to a.d. 344 12 

During the weak rule of the later kings of the imperial 
Ku§ana dynasty Gandhara appears to have passed for some 
time into the hands of the Sassanians who had established a 
big empire in Persia. Iu the famous Trilingual inscription of 
Shahpur I engraved on the outer walls of the fire temple at 
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Naksh-i-Rustam (Iran) we find the large part of Kusana terri- ->■ 

tory in Kabul and Gandhara under the control of the Sasanids. 13 
A large number of Sasanid coin types have been found in this 
region. Kusanas seem to have soon asserted independence 
under Kidara a large number of whose coins with the Brahml 
legend Kidara-Kusana-Saha has been found in Gandhara. 1 ! 

The Kusana rule in Gandhara seems to have continued till 
the middle of the 5th century a.d. when it was iollowed by 
that of the Hunas. The Huha power collapsed about the 
middle of the 6th century a.d- and soon alter Gandhara came 
under the sway of the Turkish Shahi dynasty which flourished 
in Kabul and Gandhara andruled till the middle of the 9th 
century ad- 

An account of this dynasty has been given by ai-Blrunl who 
describes the rulers of this dynasty as ol Tibetan origin. “The 
Hindus” says al-BIrunl, “had kings residing in Kabul, Turks 
who were said to be ot Tibetan origin. lJ The liisi ruler ot 
this dynasty according to al-BIrunl was Barhatikin who biought 
the neighbouring countries under his sway and ruled them 
under the title of a Shahiya of Kabul. Al-BIrunl’s statement is 
corroborated by Oukong who visiting Gandhara in the years 
753-754 a.d. found that country under the rule ol a iamily ol 
Turkish origin. At the time of Hiuen Tsang’s visit the 1 urkish 
Shahi rulers of Gandhara were subject to the sway ot Kashmir 
and continued to remain so till the reign ol Lalitaditya in '7 

whose court some of the Shahi princes held very high offices. 1 ’ 

The capital of this dynasty was at Udabhdndapura. Waihind ol 
al-BIrunl and identified with modern Und or Hund, a village 
ituated on the right bank of the Indus about ffitteen miles 
above Attock. 18 

Kalarapala 

The last ruler of this dynasty named Taghutarman was 
according to al-Biruui, imprisoned by his Brahinana wazir 
Kallar who founded an independent dynasty called the Hindu ,j 

Shahi dynasty. 19 No other information about Kallar is 
furnished by al-BIrunl. He is, however, mentioned in our 
earliest Sarada record from Gandhara discovered from Dewai 
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near Hazara in the Gadun territory in Pakistan. 20 The inscrip¬ 
tion belongs to the Shahi king Bhlraadeva who is described in 
the record as Srlkalara (pa) la vathsodbhava , i.e. born in the 
lineage of the illustrious Kalarapala. So the account of al- 
Blrunl regarding the name of the founder of the Brahman 
Shahi dynasty is corroborated by epigraphic evidence. 

Kalhana in his Rajatarangini mentions Shahi king named 
Lalliya who was contemporary of Sankaravarma of Kashmir 
(A.D. 883 - 910 ) and who ruled with his capital at 
Udabhandapura, 21 His kingdom was situated between the 
Daradas who occupied the territory extending from Citral and 
Yasin across the Indus regions of Gilgit, Cilas and Bunji to the 
Kishenganga valley in the immediate north of Kashmir— and 
the Turuskas, the Muslim invaders who checked by the Shahis 
were attempting to break their strongholds and advance into 
the Indian territory. 

This Lalliya Shahi of the Rajatarangini is identified with 
Kallar of al-Blruni. 20 The description of Lalliya’s power, his 
capital and the territory over which he ruled make it highly 
probable that Lalliya Shahi and Kallar denote the same person. 
But there is apparent difficulty in accepting this identification. 
The account of the Brahmana Shahis as given by al-Blrum 
must be fairly reliable as he is the earliest authority on the 
subject and the period of the Shahis he was dealing with was 
nearer to his own times and if Lalliya was the founder of the 
Brahmana Shahi dynasty al-Blrunl would have given the name 
of the founder, as such, and not Kallar. It has been suggested 
by Prof. Syelbold that the writing Kallar in the single Arabic 
manuscript of the al-Blrum's Indica , as we have it, is a mistake 
for Lalliya and errors in copying the proper names are not 
rare in the Arabic manuscripts owing to their palaeographic 
peculiarities. 24 However, in the face of our definite epigraphic 
evidence cited above it is difficult to presume that the founder 
of the Brahmana Shahi family was Lalliya and not Kallar. 
The Dewai inscription referred to above would have us believe 
that the full name of the founder of Brahmana Shahi dynasty 
was Kalarapala and Kallar might be his short or Arabic name. 

A large number of silver and copper coins wit humped 
bull and TriSula of Siva on the obverse has been found which 
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contain the Sarada legend Sydlpati or Sapalapatideva , 25 The 
Sapalapati of the coins has been identified by Thomas with our 
Shahi king Kallar. 20 Although there is absolutely no similarity 
between the names Syalpati and Kallar, Thomas considers them 
as one and the same on the assumption that the Arabic copyists 
commit great mistakes while transcribing Sanskrit name into 
Arabic. He also points out that keeping in view the mistakes 
of the Arabic copyists we should instead of endeavouring to 
identify Hindu names through the names of the Arabic 
manuscripts correct the Arabic from the unquestionable record 
of the coins themselves and instead of applying coins to the 
kings we should apply kings to their own coins. However, 
this view of Edward Thomas is not accepted by scholars like 
Eliot who says: “This is carrying speculation to an extreme 
and there is no warrant whatever for the presumed 
identification.’’ 27 According to Cunningham Spalapati corres¬ 
ponding to Sanskrit Smarapati war-lord or commander-in-chief, 
was the actual title of the war minister in Iran, Parthia, 
Hyrkania and Armenia. He proposes to take Kallar as the 
personal name of the king and Spalapati the designation by 
which he was actually known. 28 Pratipal Bhatia attributes the 
first issue of bull and horseman type cpins with the legend 
Spalapati, resembling according to her the Huna coinage to 
Barhatlcin. 29 The latest issue of the same series bearing the 
letter tea on the reverse is attributed by her to Kallar on the 
contention that the letter ka represents the abbreviation of the 
name Kallar. 30 

No more information is available about Kalarapala either 
from our records or from the numismatic sources. He is, 
however, credited wifh the foundation of a temple called after 
his oam name Kallar or Sassida Kallar and situated about three 
miles due south of the village of Shah Muhammad Wali in the 
Attock district. 31 

Sdmantadeva 

Kalarapala or Kallar as per al-BirunT’s list was succeeded by 
Samand. 32 No epigraphic record of his reign has been dis* 
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covered so far. He is however, identified with king Samanta- 
deva of copper coins having a conchant bull with the legend 
Samantadeva along the margin above and the lanced horseman 
on the reverse. 33 The coins with the Saradfi legend Samantadeva 
have been found in very large numbers and the same type was 
continued for a very long time not only by the Shahis but also 
by the Tomaras and the Ciihamanas and after them by the 
Muslim conquerors. Samantadeva thus appears to have been 
a very powerful king and it is not unlikely that the king 
Samand of al-BlriinT is the same as Samantadeva of the copper 
coins. 34 

Kamalu 

According to al-Blruni, Samand was succeeded by Kamalu. 35 
AI-BTrun! does not as usual furnish any information about the 
king. Kamalu is, however, identified with Kamalova described 
as Rai of Hindustan by Muhammad Aufi in his Jaw ami' ul 
Hikaydt and a contemporary of the Saffarid prince Aur ibn 
Layth (a.d. 879-900) against whom he is started to have 
fought a battle at Sakavand situated at a distance of nine kms, 
from the town of Baraki-Barak in Afghanistan. 36 

According to Kalhana, Prabhakaradeva, the superintendent 
of the treasury ( kosadhyaksa ) of king Gopalavarman (a.d. 
902-904) vanquished the Shahi kingdom at Udabhandapura and 
bestowed the kingdom of the rebellious Shahi upon Toramana, 
Lalliya’s son, and gave him the (new) name Kamaluka. 37 
Kamalu of al-Blruni and Jawami ’ ul-Hikaydt is identified with 
Kamaluka of the Rdjataranginl . 38 

While it is possible to agree that Kamalu of al-Blruni and 
Kamloa of Muhammad Aufi are identical it is difficult to place 
reliance on Kalhana’s account. He, for reasons unknown, does 
not give the name of the rebellious Shahi. Again Gopala- 
varman’s date as given by Kalhana 39 does not fit in the chrono¬ 
logical sequence as given by Aufi 40 according to which Kamalu 
ascended the throne much before Gopalavarman. Again it is 
highly doubtful if the campaign of Gopalavarman’s officer 
against the Shahis is based on fact. From what is recorded in 
the RdjataranginT about Sahkaravarman (a d. 883-902) one of 
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the most owerfui rulers of Kashmir and predecessor of 
Gopalavarman it is clear that he could not make much head¬ 
way against the Shahis. 41 It is doubtful if Gopalavarman who 
has no conquest to his credit and who ruled only for two 
years could have launched a campaign against the more power¬ 
ful Shahis. 

No epigraphic record of Kamalu has come to light so far. 
Bhimadeva 

The next ruler according to al-BTrunl was Bhlma who is no 
doubt the same ruler known to us from the Dewai inscription 
of his reign referred to above, from the Hund slab inscription 
of the time of his successor Jayapaladeva 42 and from the 
Rajatarcingim} 3 The Dewai inscription describes Bhlma as 
Shahi and with sovereign titles of Paramabhattaraka Maharaja- 
dhiraja Paramesvara. He is also described as gadd-hasta which 
may indicate his Vaisnavite leanings. He is also described, as 
born in the lineage of Kalarapala. In the Hund inscription he 
is described as the ex-ruler of Udabhdndapura , the chief among 
the kings ( bhubhrtdm-mukhyo ) and of terrific valour ( bhunci - 
pardkramah ) who vanquished his enemies and thus saved his 
kingdom from their depredations. Though Bhlma’s enemy is 
not specifically named in the record but according to Abdur 
Rahman the reference here is to Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, the son 
of Alaptigin who was evicted from Ghazna by Abu’ Ali Lawik 
with the help of the Shahi forces. 44 

Tn the Rdjatarangim Bhimadeva is mentioned as the Shahi 
king of Udabhdndapura who was the maternal grand father of 
queen Didda, daughter of king Sirhharaja of Lohara and wife 
of king Ksemagupta of Kashmir (a.d- 950-9jS). He is also 
credited with the foundation of Visnu shrine of Bhlmakesava 
in Kashmir. 

Thus Bhimadeva true to his name appears to have been a 
very powerful ruler of the Shahi dynasty who not only weilded 
considerable power in his own kingdom but also in the 
adoptive country of his grand daughter. Both the Dewai 
inscription and the RdjataranginJ testify to his Vaisnavite 
leanings. Coins with the usual recumbent humped bull and the 
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lanced horseman and the legend Sri BhTraadeva attributed to 
him . 46 


Jayapaladeva 

That Bhlmadeva was succeeded by Jayapaladeva is testified 
by both al-BTruni’s account and the Hund inscription noted 
above. Jayapala also figures prominently in the Muslim 
chronicles as the opponent of the Yamini kings of Ghazni. 
Besides the Hund inscription Jayapala is also known to us 
from another inscription of his reign found on a hill north of 
Barikot in upper Swat. 46 The inscription which is now nearly 
obliterated mentions Jayapala with the sovereign titles of 
Paramabhattaraka and Mahdrajadhiraja and records that some 
person founded something at Vajlrasthana (modern Vaziristan). 
The record gives no details about Jayapala but points to the 
extension of his dominions upto the Swat valley. The Hund 
slab inscription of the year 146 mentions Jayapala as the 
ruling king when a temple dedicated to god, Sankara was con¬ 
secrated by certain Cangulavarman, son of Pahgula. The 
record does not furnish any historical information about 
Jayapala, the brief description of Jayapala that it contains 
being purely conventional. He is thus described as the ‘sole 
hero whose very pure fame having left heaven has attained the 
eternal abode of Brahma.’ 47 

Jayapala’s whole life appears to have been spent in a long 
drawn struggle against the onslaughts of the Yamini rulers of 
Ghazna. The detailed account of his heroic struggle against 
the Yamini rulers Subaktigin and Mahmud has been given by 
Utbi in his Tarikh-i-Yamini, by Firishta in his Tarikh-i-Firishta 
and by Nizam-u-din in the Tabaqdti Akbarl. According to 
these sources Jayapala met reverses more than once in the 
battlefield and unable to bear the humiliation caused by the 
successive defeats resigned the crown to his son Anandapala 
and burnt himself alive on a funeral pyre. 

The date of Jayapala 

The Hund slab inscription of the tune of Jayapala referred 
to above is dated in the year 146, on the fifth lunar day of the 
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bright half of Madhava or Vaisakba.* 3 It is not known to 
which era the year 146 refers. The end of Jayapala’s reign as 
per the Muslim sources referred to above is placed in the year 
1002 a.d. i.e. a year after he suffered defeat at the hands of 
Mahmud on 8 Muharram 392 corresponding to 27th Nomber, 
1001. 40 Jayapala according to the Hund slab inscription 
succeeded Bhlmadeva who was the maternal grand-father of 
queen Didda who was de facto ruler of Kashmir from a d. 
958 to 1003. He endowed a temple of BhTma KeSava during 
the reign of Ksemagupta which lasted from 950 to 958. 
Bhlmadeva as seen above also appears to have taken part in 
Abu’ Ali Lawik’s campaign against Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, the 
son of Alaptigin which took place in a.d. 963 60 which is the 
last known date of Bhlmadeva and probably the last important 
event of his reign. Presuming that Bhlmadeva died soon after 
we may place his death and the accession of Jayapala in the 
year 965. Thus Jayapala appears to have ruled from 965 to 
1002. a.d. 

The question arises as to which era the year 146 of our 
record refers. It has been suggested by Abdur Rahman 81 and 
Prof. Jagannath Agarwal 62 that the era in question is the Shahi 
era which started with the accession of Kallar or Kalarapala 
in 850 a.d. according to Eliot, 63 and in 843 a.d. according 
to Abdur Rahman. 64 The year 146 would as such correspond 
to either 996 or 989 both of which fall well within the reign of 
Jayapala. 

Almost all of our records from Kashmir, Chamba and 
Kangra are dated in the Laukika or the Saptarsi era also called 
the Sastra era. That this era was also in use in Gandhara is 
indicated by the Gaggi (Swat) rock inscription of Masud dated 
Sastra year 9 or a.d. 1 13 3 65 and the Peshawar Museum 
inscription of Vanhadaka dated Laukika year 538 or 1461 
A.D. 66 The year 146 if referred to Laukika era corresponds 
to 970-71 A.D. which also falls within the reign of Jayapala. 

Anantadeva and Queen Kamesvari devi 

Our other two records from Gandhara also hail from Hund, 
ancient Udabhandapura. The first engraved on a rectangular 
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slab of white stone records the construction of a temple 
(i devakula ) by Mahdrajm Sri Kamesvarldevi and its consecration 
between Sariivat 154 and 15 7 67 and the second incised on white 
marble stone and preserved only in part mentions a king 
named Anantadeva and alludes to his struggle with the 
Turuskas. 58 The second is contemporaneous with the first 
since the three individuals mentioned in connection with the 
construction of the temple are also mentioned in the record of 
Anantadeva. 

Anantadeva mentioned in our record as king nrpati is not 
known from any other source. He is described as one 
‘dexterous in the task of incessantly striking down the growing 
andformidable might of the Turuskas. The Turuskas would 
denote the Arab or more particularly the Yamini forces. The 
description would indicate that Anantadeva was engaged in a 
long drawn struggle with the Yamini invaders in his attempt to 
thwart their aggressive and expansionist designs. 

The date of Anantadeva is not far removed from the dates 
mentioned in the KameSvarldevi’s inscription, viz., the years 
154 and 157. The years if referred to the so called Shahi era 
would correspond to a.d. 997 and 1000 or 1004 and 1007 
a.d. and if referred to the Laukika era the resulting dates 
would be 978-79 and 981-82 a.d. This was the period when 
Hund or Udabhanddapura as seen above was ruled by Jayapala. 
Since the two rulers could not rule over the same place at the 
same time it may be suggested that Anantadeva was a subordi¬ 
nate chief ruling under his sovereign Jayapaladeva but the 
epithet nrpati of Anantadeva mentioned in the record however, 
does not indicate his subordinate status. 

Thus in the present state of our knowledge we are not in a 
position to state what relationship did Anantadeva have with 
Jayapaladeva and what was the position of queen Kamesvarldevi 
vis-a-vis the two rulers. 

Jayapala was followed by Anandapala and the latter by 
Trilochanapala but no epigraphic record of the last two rulers 
has come down to us. 

The rule of the Hindu Shahi dynasty in Gandhara come to 
an end in a.d. 1021 when Trilochanapala was killed by Mahmud 
of Ghazni. 
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Mahmud, besides the Muslim chronicles is also known to us 
from a type of his coins which contain a translation of the 
Muhammadan Kalimah in Sanskrit and in Sarada characters. 
The coins bear the legend Ab(v)yaktam eka, Muhammad 
Avatara, Nrpati Mahmud, the one eternal, Mohammad the 
messenger, Mahmud the king. The circular legend on the same 
coins reads Ayam Tankam Mahmud-Pure ghatite Hijriyena 
Samvat 418, the tanka was struck at Mahmud-Pura in the Hijri 
year 418 or a.d. 1027. 69 

Mahmud was followed by his son Masud of whose reign 
a rock inscription in Sarada characters has been discovered from 
phaggai, north west of Burdwan in Sawat. 60 The inscription 
is dated in the Sastra (Saptarsi) year 9 which corresponds to 
A-d. 1033. The name of the ruler given in the record is 
Hammlra which is the Sanskritised form of Persian Amir a title 
borne by the rulers of Ghazni. Since Mahmud died in a.d. 
1030 it is evident that the Muslim ruler mentioned in the record 
with the title Hammlra is Mahmud’s son and successor Masud 
who ascended the throne of Ghazni in a.d- 1031. 

B. KASHMIR 

t v 

While enough is known about the history of Kashmir from 
various literary sources, the information gleaned from the 
Sarada inscriptions of the valley, in this behalf, is much limited 
in scope and is mostly of a corraborative nature. It is only 
occasionally that we get some information not known from 
other sources. 

Avantivarma (A D. 855-883) 

The earliest known Sarada epigraphic record of Kashmir is 
the one incised on the part of a broken storage vessel discovered 
from the precincts of the temple of AvantisvamI at Avantipur 
and now lying in the S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar. 61 The inscrip¬ 
tion consisting of only one line contains mention of king 
Antivarma who may be identified with king Avantivarma, the 
famous Utpala King who ruled over Kashmir from 855 a.d. to 
883 a.d. The epigraph except the bare mention of A(va)- 
ntivarma does not furnish any information about him. His 
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reign is however, discribed by Kalhana in the Vth book of his 
magnum opus and is particularly remarkable for the great 
measures he adopted and the engineering projects he launched to 
check the recurring floods, increase the production and reshape 
the economy of the valley that had been shattered by the inter¬ 
nal troubles and internecine fightings for the throne during the 
preceding reigns. 

Avantivarma founded a town called Avantipur still known 
by its ancient name and situated on the right bank of the Vitasta 
on the Srinagar - Jammu National Highway about 30 kms. to 
the south east of Srinagar 75° 48' long and 33° 55' latitude. 
He embellished his newly-founded town by two magnificent 
temples called after him as Avantisvara and AvantisvamI 
didicated to god Siva and Visnu respectively. The two temples 
still in situ are now in ruins but even in ruins are grand and 
imposing evoking highest admiration for the skill of their 
builders. Our epigraph would furnish an independent evidence 
ot the identification of the piesent temple in ruins with the 
temple of AvantisvamI founded by Avantivarma. The text of 
the inscription which reads Maha-Sn-A{va)ntivarma ghata 
1543 or the storage vessel {ghata') (belonging to) the great and 
illustrious A(va)ntivarma 1543, evidently refers to the ghata or 
storage vessel as having originally belonged to the temple of 
AvantisvamI from whose precincts the same was excavated. 

The exact significance of the numerical figures is uncertain. 
Sir John Marshall (Note. p. 20) takes the figures as representing 
the date of the inscription. He refers it to the Vikram era 
corresponding to 1485 a d. According to him the inscription 
furnishes proof of the reoccupation of the temple of 
AvantisvamI after its destruction by Sultan Sikandar in the 
l4th century. He opines that the storage vessel must have been 
donated by a pious pilgrim to the sacred temple after its 
re*occupation. However, there is no evidence of the re-occupa¬ 
tion of the temple after its destruction. The contemporary 
chroniclers Jonrfija and Srlvara do not mention any such event. 
Moreover it is by no means certain that the numerical figures 

^ cent the date They are not preceded by the word Samvat 
represent the • beginning of the inscription as is 

or SM and occur not * *£* J ^ inscriptions that 

almost invariably the case wu. 
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have come to light in the valley so far. Palaeographically also 
the inscription does not appear to belong to so late a period 
Its characters represent the earliest phase of the Sarada alphabet 
and bear close resemblance with those used in the coins of 
Avantivarma- As such, it is most likely that the inscription 
is contemporaneous with Avantivarma himself. The numerical 
figures may indicate the serial number of the object, in the 
present case a vessel belonging to the temple. 

Queen Diddd (. A.D . 980/1003) 

Our two other earliest Sarada epigraphic records discovered 
in Kashmir so far belong to the reign of queen Didda. One 
of them is incised on the base of an image of the Bodhisattva 
Padmapar^i, preserved in the S.P.S. Museum Srinagar and 
the other is engraved on a stone slab discovered from a private 
house in Srinagar and now lying in the Lahore Museums 
former is dated in the year 65, obviously of the Laukika era 
corresponding to a.d. 989 and latter in the year 68 corres¬ 
ponding to a.d. 922. Both these dates fall well within the 
reign of queen Didda and thus attest to the correctness of 
Kalhana’s chronology. 

The point of some historical importance in the two records 
is the mention of queen Didda with the masculine epithets of 
dev a and rdjan. 

These epithets for the queen sound rather queer but they 
would show how she was looked upon by people of her times 
more as a powerful king than as a mere queen apparently 
because of her energy, political acumen and essentially 
masculine traits of character which enabled her to rule over 
Kashmir with firmness for more than half a century in very 
troubled times. y 

Anantadeva {A.D. 1028-1063) 

A small Sarada inscription incised on a big hard grained 
granite boulder was discovered by R,C. Kak at Decchan near 
Kishtawar in the Doda district of Jammu. The inscription is 
dated sam 12 in the reign of Sri Nantadeva. This king appears 
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to be identical with the king Ananta who ruled Kashmir 
from A.D. 1028 to 1063. The year 12, presumably of the 
Latikika era, corresponds to a.d- 1036 which well falls within 
the reign of the king. The inscription does not provide any 
details about the king except the bare mention of his name. 
The find spot of the inscription would, however, show that 
Kishtawar lay well within his empire. This seems all the more 
likely since Ananta’s conquest of Chamba as recounted by 
Kalhana 64 could not have been effected without the previous 
possession of Kishtawar which lay on the direct route to it. 

Jayasimha (A.D. 1128-55). 

Our next inscription from Kashmir belongs to the reign of 
king Jayasimha. It is preserved in the S.P.S. Museum, 
Srinagar and is dated in the year 25 which referred to the 
Laukika era corresponding to a.d. 1149. Except the bare men¬ 
tion of the name of Jayasimha the inscription does not furnish 
any information of historical importance about him. He 
however, seems to be identical with the king Simha mentioned 
in the Arigom stone slab inscription of the (Laukika) year 73 
corresponding to a.d. 1197, which contains an interesting 
information of the latter having burnt a wooden shrine con¬ 
secrated by certain Ramadeva to house an image of the Bodhi- 
sattva Avalokitesvara near Gangesvar temple. 65 The identifica¬ 
tion seems all the more plausible since the burning of Arigom 
(ancient Ha<lig r ama) in Jayasimha’s reign is also referred to by 
Kalhana who attributes the burning of the town to Jayasimha’s 
powerful minister Sujji. 66 It would seem that the shrine was 
burnt alongwith the village itself. 

Paramandadeva 

A stone slab inscription discovered front Tapar ancient 
Pratapapura and now preserved in the S.P.S. Museum, 
Srinagar, mentions Paramandadeva as the king in whose reign 
the record was put up. 67 

The inscription is dated in the year 33. Since the characters 
of this inscription agree with those of the Arigom stone slab 
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inscription of 1197 a.d. referred to above we may assign the 
inscription to the 12th century a.d. and refer the year 33 to 
Laukika (42) 33 corresponding to a.d. 1157. According to 
Jonaraja the king ruling this time in Kashmir was Paramanuka, 
the son and successor of Jayasimha. 68 It is likely that 
Paramandadeva of our inscription is the same as Paramanuka 
of Jonaraja. Kalhana (viii. 1608) mentions Paramandl as a son 
of Jayasimha and it would seem that Paramandl, Paramanda¬ 
deva and Paramanuka signify the same person. 

Raja Deva {A.D. 1213-36) 

A brief record belonging to the reign of king Raja-deva was 
discovered by John Marshall from the house of a Brahmana 
at Bijbehara during his tour of the Valley in 1908-9. 63 The 
inscription records the consecration of a mystic circle or 
manda/aka in honour of lord Lokesvara or Avalokitesvara by 
the teacher (acarya) Kamalasriya in the reign of king Rajadeva 
in the year 58, on the 15th day of the bright half of the month 
of Vaisakha. Except the bare mention of Rajadeva as the 
ruling prince, the record tells nothing of his reign. A brief 
account of the reign of Rajadeva is, however, given by 
Jonaraja who describes him as the son and successor ofJaga- 
deva (a.d. 1199-1213) and who ruled Kashmir from Laukika 
(42) 89 or a.d. 1213 to Laukika (43) 49 or a.d. 1236. 70 

The date of the inscription presents some difficulty. The 
year 58, if, as usual referred to the Laukika era corresponds to 
A.D. 1284 which however, does not fall within the reign of 
Rajadeva. The difficulty can be overcome if we as suggested by 
Marshall 71 refer the date to the Saka era which was also some¬ 
times used in Kashmir. The date of the inscription would in 
this case correspond to Laukika 12 Vai Su, ti. 1 which precedes 
the date of Rajadeva’s death, viz., Laukika 12 Srd. su. ti 11 as 
given by Jonaraja, 72 by three months and four days. 

To the reign of Rajadeva belongs another small inscription 
incised on a memorial tablet of certain Prthivi-giri and now 
preserved in the S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar. The record is dated 
sam. 54 which as in the case of the date of the inscription 
noted above, has to be referred to the Saka era and corres- 
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ponds to Laukika 8 or A.D. 1232 which well falls within the 
reign of the king . 73 

Raina-deva (AD. 1252-73) 

Marshall 74 discovered from the town of Bijbehara another 
inscribed polished square slab from the house of a Pandit. The 
slab is no longer traceable now. Marshall found the writing of 
the inscription almost completely defaced, only the words 
Ramadeva-rajye being visible. This Ramadeva is apparently 
the king Ramadeva, the son of Samgramadeva who ruled 
Kashmir from A.D. 1252 to A.D. 1273. 

Yaskara-deva 

The town of Bijbehara has yielded another small Sarada 
inscription which is incised on a stone built into an outer wall 
of a mosque attached to the Ziarat of Nasibu-d-din Auliya in 
the same locality . 75 The inscription is dated in the reign of 
king Yaskaradeva, the exact identification of whom is difficult. 
The king of this name is not traceable in the list of the kings 
of Kashmir. He could be identified with king Yasaskaradeva 
who was elected king of Kashmir in 938 a.d. and ruled only 
for nine years, i.e., upto 948 a.d. 76 But the year 53 
mentioned in the epigraph does not fall within the reign of the 
king if referred either to the Laukika or the Saka era. 
Paeleography of the inscription also does not suggest such an 
early date. 

Among the sons of king Jayasimha, Kalhana mentions 
one with the name Yasaskara . 77 Yaskaradeva of our inscrip¬ 
tion could be identified with Yasaskara of Kalharta but the 
latter does not appear to have ascended the throne of Kashmir. 
He is not mentioned by Jonaraja, nor is he known from any 
other source to have ruled Kashmir. The inscription is dated 
sam. 53 and shows characters which agree closely with those 
of the Tapar stone slab inscription dated 1197 referred to 
above. It may, as such, be assigned on paleographic grounds 
to the 12th Century a.d. The year 53 if referred to the 
Laukika era would correspond to a.d. 1178 i.e. about the time 
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when according to Jonaraja Jassaka ascended the throne of 
Kashmir. It is tempting to identify Yaskara-deva of our 
inscription with Jassaka of Jonaraja, since Jassaka seems to be 
the corruption of Yaskara or more correctly Yasaskara. 

Shihdb-ud-din (A.D. 1354/55-1373) 

The Kotiher fragmentary stone slab inscription which 
records the construction of some charitable work, probably a 
religious hospice (dharma mat ha ) with a tank (h/da) from the 
wall of which the epigraph was discovered, by certain lady 
named Jodha, is dated in the year 45 in the reign of Sahaba¬ 
dena.™ This Sahabadena is undoubtedly the Sultan ruler 
Shihab-ud-Dln who ruled over Kashmir from A.D. 1354/55 to 
a . d . 1373. The year 45 probably refers to the Laukika era 
and corresponds to a - d - 1369 which falls well within the 
reign of the king. The inscription consists of partly preserved 
17 lines of which the lines 8-17 are specially important as they 
contain a brief eulogy of Shihab-ud-Dln. The praise though 
purely conventional is of importance as it contains some 
interesting facts not known from the literary sources. The 
eulogy may be summarised as follows : “In the sacred 
country of Kashmir, a land of prosperity, rules the 
king of kings, Sahabadena (Shihab-ud-Dln), a scion of 
the house of Pandavas; scorched by the blazing fire of 
whose powers the enemies retired to the distant lands; the 
fame of whose victories filled the four quarters with the flood 
of whitening lusture of a thousand moons as it were; by 
hearing the high pitched deafening twang of whose powerful 
bow the enemies ran away disheartened, by whom was con¬ 
quered the land of the Nadul.... The rest of the text is 
broken and badly scribbled in incorrect Sanskrit and it is 
difficult to make any sense out of the preserved portion. 

Leaving aside the conventional portion of the praise, we 
notice two points in the above cited eulogy which are 
important from historical point of view. First is the mention 
of Shihab-ud-Din as a scion of Paijdava house. This apparently 
sounds queer, for a Muhammaddan king could hardly claim 
descent from the Pandavas. It, nonetheless, reflects the pious 
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wish on the part of 'he eulogiser to connect the contemporary 
ruler to an illustrious and celebrated Ksatriya family. Second, 

shihab-ud-DTn’s victory over Nadula which is of great 
importance as the same is not mentioned in the Kashmir 
chronicles which otherwise give detailed account of the victories 
°f the Sultan. 

Unfortunately, the identification of Nadula is not certain, 
it is not known whether it denotes the name of a king or a tribe. 
The text reads Yena-Nadula main jita which can either be 
interpreted as “by whom the kingdom of Nadula was 
conquered” or “by whom the land of Nadulas (a tribe) was 
conquered.” However, no king or tribe with this name is 
known to have ruled in or in the neighbourhood of Kashmir. 
The identification of Nadula as such remains uncertain. 
Kedar Nath Shastri suggests the alternative reading Madra. so 
The Madras are an ancient Ksatriya tribe whose history dates 
back to the Vedic times. In the Vedic literature they figure as 
a people who appear to have been divided into two sections, 
viz., the southern Madras who lived in the Panjab and the 
Uttara or Northern Madras who probably lived as Zimmer 
conjectures in the land of Kashmir not far distant from the 
Kambojas ( Vadic Index I, p. 84-85). In the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VIII, 14.1) the Madras are mentioned as living beyond the 
Himalayas ( Parena Himavantam). In the Astadhydyl (IV, 2.131) 
Madras or the land of Madras, is mentioned as a Janapada or 
a kingdom along with Kamboja, Gandhara etc. In the 
Mahdbharata, Madras are mentioned as allies of the Kaurvas 
and their king Salya figures as the commander-in-chief of the 
Kaurava army. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta the Madras are mentioned in the form of the 
Madrakas, as an autonomous frontier tribe “giving all kinds of 
taxes and obeying (his) orders and coming to perform 
obeisance”. A detailed account of the early history of Madras 
has heen given by B.C. Law in his some Ksatriya Tribes of 
Ancient India pp. 214 ff. and by H.C. Ray in JASB (1912), 
pp. 257 ff. and it would be of little use to repeat the same here. 

The country of Madras, as has been discussed in detail in a 
later chapter, lay in central Panjab, with its capital as Sakala 
or modern Sialkot. 
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Shihab-ud-Dln is credited with the conquest of a large 
number of countries and towns in the Kashmir chronicles. 
Thus Jonaraja (Dvitiya Rajaiarangini Vss. 425-47) gives the 
following list of the countries and towns conquered by Shihab- 
ud-Din : 

I. Northern Region; (1) Udabhanda pitra (2) Sindhu, 
(3) Gandhara, (4) $inga, (5) Gajini, (6) Astandgara 
(7) Purusavira, (8) Nagardgrahdra, (9) Hindughosa 
(10) Susarmapura. 

II. Southern Region, Satadru. 

III. Bhautta or Ladakh. 

It will be seen that this list does not include the Madra 
country. The Persian chronicles which add a few more names 
to the list cited above, are also silent on this point. It would 
seem that Shihab-ud-DIn, while annexing Gandhara, western 
Panjab and some parts of eastern Panjab including Susarmapura 
or Kot-Kangra, also traversed the Central Panjab and con¬ 
quered the Sialkot region or the Madra-desa as it was called 
then. 

Zain-ul-Abidin (a.d. 1420-70) 

To the reign of king Zain-ul-Abidin belongs a long and well 
preserved inscription incised on a large stone lying at the 
mouth of Bhuvanesvarl spring at Khonamuh. The inscription 
is dated in the Laukika year 4 and the Kali year 4530 which 
corresponds to a.d. 1428. 31 

The name of the king as given in the inscription is 
Jayanolabodena (1.2) which is the Sanskritised form of Zain-ul- 
Abidln. The record does not supply any historical details 
except describing Zain-ul-Abidin as the son of Sakandara, i.e. 
Sultan Sikandara who ruled over Kashmir from a.d. 1389 to 
a.d. 1413. The latter is also known to us from a recently 
discovered brief inscription incised on the pedestal of an image 
of Brahma worshipped in the Ganesh Mandir at Ganpatyar in 
Srinagar. The inscription records the consecration of the image 
by Samghpati Kastvaka, the son of Rahula in the reign of 
Sakandara Saha in the year 85. The year 85 if referred to the 
Laukika era corresponds to 1409 a.d. which well falls within 
the reign of the Sultan. 
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A fragmentary and badly damaged inscription discovered 
from a remote corner of the valley is dated in the reign of 
Hasana mentioned with the sovereign titles of Parama- 
bhattaraka and Maharaja and described as deva-mathana. 62 
Hasana may be identified with the great Sultan of this name 
who ruled over Kashmir from a.d. 1472 to a.d. 1484. 

The date of the inscription Sam 52 Vai §u ti 15 correspond¬ 
ing to 10th of May, 1476 falls well within the reien of the 
Sultan. No information is traceable in the record about the 
Sultan save his mention in the inscription with the epithet 
deva mathana. The epithet according to Sten Konow may be 
due to king Hasana’s iconoclastic activities. 83 Hasana’s history 

nowhVre^o ° f §rivara ' s RSfatarangim but 

bZforan Wege an 'mP res si°n of his having been either a 
bigot or an iconoclast. By deva-mathana we have to under¬ 
sell onevvho is opposed to the worship of the idols of gods. 
Hasana Shah as a true Muslim was not well disposed towards 
idol worship but all the same he guaranteed full freedom of 
worship to hts Hindu subjects and encouraged the study of 
Sanskrit of which according to Srlvara he was a great poet. No 
literary composition of Hasana in Sanskrit has, however 
survived. 


Muhammad Shah 


Of the reign of Muhammad Shah who ruled over Kashmir 
at chequered intervals from a.d. 1484 to 1528 a.d., we have 
an important inscription engraved on a grave in the cemetry 
surrounding the Ziarat of Baha-ud-Din in the vicinity of 
Srinagat 1 . 84 The inscription which is accompanied by the 
Persian epigraph in Arabic characters of the same content 
commemorates the death of certain Seda-Khana son of 
Aibrahma who fell in the battle near Jisthaludra called Takhti- 
gahi-Sulaiman in the Persian inscription and identical with the 
modern hill of Shankaracharya situated in the south east of 
Srinagar. 

There can be no doubt that the battle referred to in the 
inscription is the same battle which was fought in Srinagar 
between the Sayyids and the Kashmiri nobles in the time of the 
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minor king Muhammad Shah. The date of the inscription 
Sam 60 Sra-va-ti corresponding to Friday July 9, 1984 coincides 
with the date of the termination of the battle as given by 
Srlvara. 85 

Seda Khan mentioned in the inscription seems to be identical 
with Saida-Khan described by Srlvara as one of the great 
soldiers who fought on the side of the Sayyids. 80 Unfortunately 
Srlvara gives no details about Saida Khan and the identification 
of his father Aibrahm is as such difficult. Marshall suggests 
that he may be identified with Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, king of 
Jaunpur from 1401-1440 a . d - who along with his son seems 
to have fled to Kashmir on the annexation of Jaunpur by 
Bahlol Lodhi in 1474 a . d . 87 

C. CHAMBA 

Chamba is the north-westernmost district of Himachal 
Pradesh in the bosom of the Himalaya mountains. It comprises 
a section of the Ravi Valley and a section of the Chinab Valley. 
The territory is wholly mountainous with altitudes ranging 
from 2000 to 210C0 feet above sea level. 

The name Chamba does not occur in early Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture. Its earliest mention is found in the Bharamaur copper¬ 
plate inscription of Yugakaravarman (10th century A.D.). 88 
Here the form of the name given is Canpaka which changes to 
Campcikd owing to vernacular influence in the copperplate 
charters of Chamba belonging to the 13th and the subsequent 
centuries. 69 The name also occurs in the form Campci at several 
places in the Rajatarangini which refers to a few rulers of this 
hill state. 90 It is from the latter form that the modern form 
Chamba is derived. 

The reliable and authentic sources of information regarding 
the ancient history of Chamba are the inscriptions dating from 
the 8th century a . d . The next important source is the Vamsd- 
vali or the chronological roll of rulers of Chamba. 91 The Variis- 
dvali though composed not earlier than 1642 a . d . appears to 
have drawn upon some documents of the earlier periods, for it 
in the most part, corroborates the information furnished by the 
epigraphic records. 

Unfortunately, the inscriptions being mainly religious in 
character do not furnish much historical information. 
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Similarly, the Vamsavali too in the main contains 
only the names of the kings supplying very occasionally 
detailed information of some historical import. Moreover, 
the order of succession of kings as given in the Vamsavali 
does not always tally with that furnished by the 
inscriptions. Again, the names contained in the inscriptions 
are missing in the Vamsavali and the vice versa. However, 
even if we may not be able to solve with the help of these two 
principal sources any great problems concerning the ancient 
history of Chamba, they enable us, as pointed out by Vogel, 92 
to write a more detailed and more coherent story of Chamba 
than any of the other Himalayan states including Kashmir 
and Nepal. 

Some additional information about the history of Chamba 
is furnished by Kalhana’s Rajatarangini which mentions Cham¬ 
ba under the name Campa and contains several important allusi¬ 
ons to the activities of the rulers of Kashmir vis-a-vis the rulers 
of this state and thus provides an excellent aid to fix the chron¬ 
ological order of events. 

Early History 

The history of Chamba from the earliest times to the 8th 
century a.d. is shrouded in mystery. The Vamsavali does 
furnish some account of the dark period of Chamba’s history 
but the account is purely mythical and legendary mainly based on 
the Purapas, and thus hardly reliable from historical point of 
view. 

In the absence of any literary or epigraphic evidence we 
may assume that Chamba formed part of the great empires 
of the Mauryas, the Kusanas, and the Guptas which successively 
rose and fell in Northern India. It is doubtful, though 
accepted by Vogel 3 if Chamba was included in the dominions 
of the Hurras whose sway extended over Kashmir and Gandhara. 
From 8th century a.d. however, we begin to tread on much 
surer grounds. For now onwards we get almost unbroken succe¬ 
ssion of epigraphic records which supplemented by the Vamsa¬ 
vali and the Rajatarangini enable us to trace the history of 
this hill state from 8th century downwards in an almost 
continuous strain. 
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Meru-varman 

The first king of whom we possess definite historical 
evidence is Meru-Varman who belonged to the solar race and 
flourished probably in the beginning of the 8th century a-d* 
His capital was Bharamaor where still extant temples and 
inscribed images consecrated by him bear eloquent testimony 
to his piety, power and resources. Three of his own inscriptions 
incised on the brass images and one rock inscription of his 
feudatory ehief Asadha-Deva, have been discovered so far, 
which furnish some information about him. 91 He was the son 
of Deva-varman, grandson of Bala-varman and grat grandson of 
Aditya-varman. He was a scion of the house of Mosuna, who 
is also mentioned in the successive records of the Chamba 
rulers as their distinguished progenitor. Meru-varman assumed 
the sovereign title of the Mahdrdjddhirdja and was actually a 
liege lord of the feudatory chief (Samanta) Asadha-Deva whose 
inscription dated in the reign of Meru-varman has been referred 
to above. According to the Chattrahi image inscription, 
Meru-varman conquered the enemies in their invincible castles 
and dedicated an image of Saktidevi to celebrate his victory. 96 

According to the Chamba Fa msavali, Meru-Varman was 
followed by several kings who included Laksamana-Varman 
during whose reign there broke out an epidemic in Bharamaur 
taking advantage of which the Kiras invaded Bharamaur 
killed the king and took possession of the country 96 and his son 
Musana-Varman who drove out the Kiras and recovered the 
throne. 97 No epigraphic record of these kings has yet been 
discovered. 

Mftyunjdyd-vdrmdn 

Sometime in the 8th century, Chamba appears to have 
been ruled by a king named Mrtyunjaya-varman, a rock 
inscription of whose reign has been discovered at Proli- 
Ragala. 98 Although this king is not mentioned in the 
Vamsavali, yet the cognomen Varmatt and the sovereign titles 
of maharajadh iraja paramesvara which he assumes in his 
inscription indicate that he belonged to the Varman line of 
Chamba rulers. 
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Saliilla-varman 

In the early 10th century, we meet with another great 
historical personality of ancient Chamba, named Sahilla-varman 
who after Meru-varman holds conspicuous position in the 
annals of this hill state. Though no record contemporaneous 
with him has yet come to light, he is known to us from the 
Chamba Vamsdvali and the copper plate grants of his 
successors." 

The Vamsdvali credits him with the founding of the new 
capital of Chamba which seems to be based on fact since the 
charters of his son Yugakara-varman and grandson Vidagdha 
were issued from Canpakd (Chamba) as the seat of 
Government. 

The copper plate grants of Yugakara-varman and Vidagdha 
do not furnish any details about Sahilla but those of Soma- 
varman and Asata-varman who ruled in the 11 th century 
contain some interesting references to a few historical events of 
his reign. 100 He is stated to have subdued the lord of Trigarta 
(Kangra) who sought his alliance. He made his influence felt 
in the country of Kuluta (Kullu) whose rulers waited upon him 
and solicited his favour. He is further stated to have vanquish¬ 
ed the Kira forces excited by the lord of Durgara and assisted 
by the Saumatikas. The Saumatikas, not known from any other 
source, have been identified by Vogel 101 with the people of 
Sumarta, a tract in the former hill state of Basohli or Balor 
mentioned by Kalhana under the name of Vallapura. 102 
Durgara evidently denotes modern Dugar or Jammu. The 
Kiras who are mentioned in several epigraphic and literary 
records 103 are generally believed to be a people of ancient 
Kangra which had its main settlement at Klragrama or modern 
Baijnath. 

However, it would seem that the Kiras in the present 
context were distinct from the Kiras of Trigarta, since Trigarta 
was an ally rather than an enemy of Chamba as noted above. 
Vogel 104 and Kielhorn, 105 on the evidence of the Rdjatarangini 106 
and Brhatsamhitd 107 which mention Kiras identified the same 
with a tribe or people who were settled in the neighbourhood 
of Kashmir. According to Vogel, 103 Kiras, in the present case, 
seemed to have acted as mercenaries in the service of the Chief 
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of Durgara and were sent by him to the assistance of Saumatikas 
in their fight against Sahil la who appears to have come into 
collision with them while extending his dominions down the 
Ravi valley. 

The Kiras seem to have been a fight loving people who 
probably occupied a mountainous tract in the vicinity of 
Sumarta or Basohli. They seem to have carried frequent 
inroads into the territory of Chamba. An earlier invasion by 
them sometime in the 8th century during the reian of 
Laksamana-varman has been referred to above. It would 
seem that they made another attack on Chamba during the 
reign of Sahilla-varman, this time with the combined assistance 
of Saumatikas and the lord of Durgara, but failed to achieve 
any success since the attack, as the epigraphic evidence referred 
to above shows, was successfully repulsed by Sahilla who seems 
to have been assisted in the conflict by the lords of Trigarta 
and Kuluta. 

Another achievement of Sahilla-varman is described in the 
Chamba copper plate inscription of Soma-varman and Asata- 
varman 109 where he is stated to have routed the forces of 
Turuskas in a battle. 

The term Turuska was earlier applied to all foreigners who 
invaded India from the north-west. It was used "to denote 
Scythians in the Puranas in the 4th and 5tn centuries a-d. and 
a few centuries later the term is used by Kalhana to describe 
the enemies of the Shahi king Lalliya.no The Turuskas of 
Kalhana here denote the Muhammadans who under Saflarid 
Yaqub-ibn-Layth took possession of Kabul in 870 a.d . 111 

At the time when Sahilla ruled Chamba i.e sometime i n 

the first half of the 10th century, the kingdom of Gandhara 

was ruled by the Hindu Shahi dynasty established about 840 
a.d. by the Brahman Wazir Kallar who is sometimes identi¬ 
fied with Lalliya referred to above. From the Rdjatarangini 
we learn that the Shahi rulers were in alliance with the rulers 
of Kashmir. Since Kangra or Nagarkot, as it was then called, 
was the second capital of Shahis, it is not unlikely that they 

had some sort of military alliance with the rulers of Chamba 
as well. 

In the second quarter of the 10th century, the Turks under 
Alptigin invaded the Kabul Valley.u 2 In their venture to 
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resist the advance of the Turks, Shahis would appear to have 
been assisted by their allies, the rulers of Kashmir, Panjab and 
Chamba. It appears that it was during this fight against the 
Turuskas or Turks that Sahilla appeared on the side of the 
Shahis and fought bravely against the Turks. 

Yugdkara- varman 

Sahilla-varman was followed by his son and successor 
Yugakara-varman who issued a copper plate charter from his 
capital Canpaka in the tenth year of his reign. By means of 
this, he granted certain lands in the Brahmapura mandala to 
the temple of God Narasimha built by queen Trivhuvana-rekha- 
devl who probably was his wife. He is stated to have increased 
his glory by uprooting a multitude of foes. It is not known 
who his enemies actually were. It seems that he assisted his 
father Sahilla-varman in the consolidation of the empire and 
in the subjugation of the Ranas who ruled independently in 
some parts of Chamba. Evidence to this effect is furnished by 
the VamsdvalJ lu where Yugakara-varman is stated to have hel¬ 
ped his father in reduciug the Ksatriyas and in founding the 
town of Chamba. The Ksatriyas evidently denote Rajput chiefs 
or Ranas who ruled over some parts of Chamba prior to the 
consolidation of the State by Sahilla-varman. 

Vidagdha-varman 

Yugakara-varman was succeeded by his son Vidagdha-varman 
who is known to us from two epigraphic records of his reign. 
One is the copper plate grant issued by him in the 4th year of 
his reign to record his grant of land in the village Sumangala 
(modern Sungal) to a certain Brahmana Nanduka 115 and the 
other is a small image inscription discovered at Tur in the Basu 
pargana and belonging to his feudatory chief Thakkika. 116 

The copper plate inscription describes Vidagdha as the son 
of Yugakara-varman and queen Bhogamatl-devl. He was the 
scion of the house of Mosana, who is evidently the Musana of 
the inscriptions of Meru-varman referred to above. Except 
describing Vidagdha with the usual laudatory epithets, the grant 
does not furnish any detailed historical information about him. 
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TlieTur image inscription of Thakkika referred to above which 
is dated in the first year of Vidagdha and which describes 
Thakkika as having found favour with Vidagdha would show 
that Vidagdha’s sovereignty was acknowledged by Thakkika 
(styled as Mahdrdjadhirdja) who held some part of the lower 
Ravi Valley in the Basu pargana. 

Dodaka 

Vidagdha-varman was followed by Dodaka-varman, an 
inscription of whose reign incised on the image of Karttikeya 
has been discovered at Tur near Basu This brief record of three 
lines does not contain any significant historical information 
about Dodaka except that he was the successor of Vidagdha. 

Dodaka is not mentioned in the VamsdvaU which, however, 
mentions a king named Dogdha as the father and predecessor 
of Vidagdha. Vogel identifies Dodaka with Dogdha of the 
VamsdvaU. If the identification be correct, it would follow that 
Dogdha’s name in the VamsdvaU is out of place for he was 
not the predecessor but successor of Vidagdha as is shown by 
the inscripion referred to above. 

Dhairya-varman and Vicitra-vannan 

The VamsdvaU mentions two more kings after Vidagdha, 
viz., Dhairya-varman and Vicitra-varman, but they are not 
known from any epigraphic records discovered so far. 

Sdlavdhana 

Sometime in the middle of the 11th century, Chamba was 
ruled by Salavahana who is mentioned in the three copper 
plate inscriptions of the llth century. 121 One of these was 
issued by his son and successor Soma-varman, the second join¬ 
tly by Soma-varman, and by his younger brother Asata and the 
third by Asata alone. 

The name of Salavahana does not occur in the VamsdvaU. 

^However, the Rdjatarangim 122 mentions a king named Sala as 
ruler of Chamba who was deposed by King Ananta of Kashmir 
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(a.d- 1028-63) and replaced by a new ruler. Kielhorn was the 
first to identify the king Sala of the Rajatarangini with 
Salavahana of our inscriptions. 123 The identification has been 
upheld by Stein 124 and Vogel 125 and appears to be correct 
from the point of view of time also. 

Ananta’s campaign against Chamba appears to have taken 
place in the last years of his reign as at the time of his corona¬ 
tion he was only a minor and the major part of his subsequent 
reign was spent in stabilising his position at home. It may be 
presumed that his campaign against Chamba took place in the 
fifties of the 11th century. Now the year of accession of 
Jasata who was fourth in succession from Salavahana, has on 
the evidence of the Luj fountain inscription, 126 been fixed as 
1105-6 a.d. 

Allowing a period of fifty years for the intervening reigns, 
Salavahana would appear to have ruled in the fifties ol the 11 th 
century which well agrees with the probable date of Ananta’s 
expedition against Chamba and the deposition by him of the 
Chamba ruier named Sala. 

No more information is available about Salavahana but his 
sign-manuals still traceable in the Kulait copper plate grant of 
his son and successor Somu-varman referred to above, would 
indicate that he intended to make the grant himself but could 
not do so owing to his sudden end. 

Soina-varman 

Salavahana was succeeded by his Son Soma-varmail. He is 
not mentioned in the Vcuhsdvali but is known to us from two 
records of his reign, (1) the Kulait copper plate grant which 
was issued in the seventh year of his reign 127 and (2) the 
Bahnota (Curab) fountain inscription, which records the 
construction of a fountain by a private individual. 128 The Kulait 
copper grant describes him as the son of Salavahana and the 
queen Rardha-devl. The Bahnota inscription furnishes 
evidence of Curah forming part of his empire. This is specially 
of interest as in the second quarter of the 11th century, Curah 
was ruled by a Balor king Trailokyadeva of whose reign three 
fountain inscriptions have been discovered at Dadvar, Bhakund 
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and Naghai which are all situated in Curah. 120 It would seem 
that sometime in the second half of the 11th century, Curah, 
was wrested from Tailokya-deva by Soma-varman or may be by 
his father Salavahana and annexed to Chamba. 

Soma-varman was charitably disposed as would appear 
from the grant of lands to the Brahmana Bhattarahasa. His 
great interest in the advancement of religious institutions is 
evidenced by his donations of land to the temples of Siva and 
Visnu. In a passage devoted to his praise in the Kulait grant, 
he is described as a king of faultless knowledge, spotless 
virtues and of courage full of manliness. He is praised for 
subduing the power of his enemies and for “fulfilling the 
wishes of his favoured ones by profusely granting to them 
their desired objects”. 

Asata-varman 

The year of Somavarman’s death is not known. He was 
succeeded by his younger brother Asata sometime between 
a.d. 1070 and a.d. 1080. Three records of his reign have 
come to light so far, viz., the Chamba copper plate grant 130 
and the Siya fountain inscription 131 dated in his first regnal year 
and the Thundu copper plate inscription issued in the fifth year 
from his accession. 132 

The three inscriptions noted above furnish no details of 
Asata’s reign. The Thundu grant describes him as the son of 
Salavahana and queen Rardha-devI and records his grant of 
lands in the Bhattaraka ~mandala (Hol-Gudyal parganaj to a 
Brahmana Maca, son of Purnaraja. 

Asata appears to be identical with the ruler of that name 
mentioned in the Rajataranginl 133 who attended the court of 
king Kalasa (1063-1089 a d.) of Kashmir evidently to pay him 
homage. It would thus appear that Asata acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Kalasa. As stated before, the supremacy of 
Kashmir over Chamba had been established earlier by Ananta’s 
successful expedition against the State. 

The two royal houses of Kashmir and Chamba were also 
connected by matrimonial ties. According to Kalhana, 
Asafa’s sister Bappika was married to king Kalasa of Kashmir. 
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During the troubles in which Kalasa’s son Harsa was involved, 
the ruler of Chamba played a conspicuous role. 

Jdsata-vanncin 

Asata was succeeded by his son Jasata-varman in a-D- 
1104/5. Two fountain inscriptions of his reign have been 
discovered at Luj in Pangi 135 and Loh-Tirki in Curah. 136 

No historical information about Jasata is forthcoming from 
hte two records. The inscription from Luj, is, however, 
important in as much as it contains the earliest definite instance 
of the use of Sdstra Samvat in Chamba and has, as such provid¬ 
ed a clue to the year of the accession of Jasata. The inscription 
is dated in the first regnal year of Jasata and in the Sastra year 
81- It gives a.d. 1104/5 as the year of Jasata’s accession. 
The date ot the Loh-Tirki inscription which is dated in 
Jasata’s ninth year would as such correspond to a.d. 1114. 

The two records would show that Chamba’s supremacy 
over Cuiah eatablished earlier in the reign of Soma-varman 
continued during the reign of Jasata, and that Jasata’s domi¬ 
nions also included Pangi, the northern most part of Chamba. 

For further information about Jasata we are indebted to 
Kalhana’s Rajatarangirfi . Kalhana describes Jasata as the son 
of Harsa’s maternal uncle. 137 It appears from Kalhana’s 
narrative that Jasata even before his accession took part in the 
civil war that broke out in Kashmir during the reign of Har§a 
(a.d- 1089-1101) and helped his kinsman in his struggle against 
the rival pretenders, the Lohara brothers Uccala and Sussala. 

Kalhana next mentions Jasata among the five hill chiefs 
who met Bhiksacara, the grandson of Har§a at Kuruksetra 
while the latter was on his way to Kashmir to claim the 
ancestral throne. 138 When Bhiksacara proceeded to Vallapura, 
Jasata played a significant role in arranging his marriage with 
the daughter of the king of that State. 139 

Bhiksacara stayed at Vallapura for a few years but when 
his own resources became exhausted, his father-in-law began to 
treat him with scant courtesy. 140 Jasata then called him to his 
own capital and entertained him for four or five years. 141 
Bhiksacara left Chamba soon after and it is not known if Jasata 
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rendered him any assistance in his attempt to regain his heredi¬ 
tary throne. 

The year of Jasata's death is not known. The names of 
the following successors of Jasata are known to us from the 
Vamsavali, Ui Dhala-varman, Ajita, Daityari and PrthivI- 
varman. No information about any of them is available. 

Udaya-varman 

Prthivl-varman was succeeded by Udaya-varman. 1 ^ He 
may be identified with king Udaya mentioned in the Rdjatara- 
ngnn as the king of Campa and as one of the chief supporters 
ot Sussala, who helped the latter in defending the capital city 
Srinagar! against Bhiksacara and in defeating the pretender at 

Gopadrl hill in a.d. 1122. 

It is interesting to find the Chamba prince deserting his 
kinsman Bhiksacara and rendering support to Sussala who 
only a few years back was opposed by Jasata. It seems that 
ever since Bhiksacara’s stay at the court of Jasata with his 
entire resources exhausted, Chamba lost interest in Bhiksacara 
and the successors of Jasafa chose to side with the more power¬ 
ful and resourceful Sussala. They also seem to have entered 
into matrimonial relations with Sussala since Sussala is stated 
in the RdjataraiigiriP « to have married two princesses from 
Campa (Chamba) namely, Devalekha and Taralekha. 

Lalita-varman 

Udaya-varman was followed by his son Lalita-varman, of 
w ose reign we possess two epigraphic records. One is the 
fountain inscription of Rajanaka Nagapala discovered from 
Devt-n-Koth! in Curah 1 ^ and the other is a fountain inscrip¬ 
tion of Rajanaka Nagapala discovered from the village Salhi 
in Pangi. 147 

From the Devi-ri-Kothi inscription, we learn that Lalita- 
varman conferred on Nagapala the title of Rajanaka. It also 
gives a brief conventional account of Lalita-varman’s virtues. 
The Salhi record only supplies the king’s name in connection 
with the mention of the date, without giving any details about 
him. It, however, provides a clue to the year of the accession 
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of Lalita-varman. It is dated in the 27th year of Lalita- 
varman and in the Sastra year 46 which corresponds to a d. 
1170. The year of Lalita-varman’s accession would as such be 
a.d. 1143-44. 

No further details of Lalita-varman’s reign are known. He 
is not mentioned in the Rajatarangini. The two records, noted 
above, would, however, show that during the reign of Lalita- 
varman, the distant regions of Curah and Pangi were ruled by 
the Local chiefs who owed allegiance to the Chamba ruler. 

Vijaya-varman 

Lalita-varman was followed by his son and successor 
Vijaya-varman. A fragmentary fountain inscription belonging 
to the Rajanaka Gayapala and discovered at Mul-Kihar 118 has 
been attributed by Vogel to his reign. Since Lalita-varman 
was still ruling in a.d. 1170, the reign of Vijaya-varman must 
fall in the last quarter of the 12th century. 

The Vamsava.il credits Vijaya-varman with victories over 
the Kasmiras, the Kiras and the Mudgalas. His victory over 
the Kasmiras, however, is open to doubt as it is not 
corroborated by any independent evidence. The name of 
Vijaya-varman figures nowhere in the Kashmir chronicles. 
The mention of Kiras is of interest as we have already met 
them during the reigns of Laksamarta-varman and Sahilla- 
varman. 

It would seem that they made another attack on Chamba 
during the reign of Vijaya-varman, which according to 
Vamsavall, was, however, successfully repulsed by the Chamba 
ruler. Mudgalas are mentioned in the Maliablidrata along 
with the hill people of Kasmiras , Auraskas, Pisdcas, etc., who 
were vanquished by Kr$ria. It would seem that Mudgalas like 
the Kiras were a hill tribe occupying some mountainous tract 
in the vicinity of Chamba. They seem to have carried an 
inroad into the territory of Chamba during the reign of Vijaya- 
varman which was, however, successfully foiled by the Chamba 
ruler. 

Vijaya-varman is further stated to have granted villages and 
lands to Brahmanas but till now no copper plate character 
issued by him has been recovered. 
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With Vijaya-varman our present account of the political 
history of Chamba comes to an end. The successors of Vijaya- 
varman are known, besides the Vamsavali, from their copper 
plate charters, which, however, are written in the Devasesa 
and not in the Sarada proper and hence fall outside the 
purview of our present study. But before we close the present 
account, it would be worthwhile to give an account of the 
following rulers who are mentioned in some of our records 
from Chamba but who are not known for certain to belong to 
the famous Varman line of the Chamba rulers. 

1. Satyaki 

Satyaki is known to us from the Sarahan Prasasti, the ear¬ 
liest known Sarada record from Chamba. 150 The Prasasti is in 
the praise of Satyaki’s wife Somaprabha and records the con¬ 
struction of a Siva temple by Satyaki in honour of his beloved 
wife. No details about Satyaki are furnished by this long and 
well preserved record except that he was the son of virtuous 
Bhogata. He is, however, described with such epithets as 
‘narendra' (vs. 21) and ‘ vijitaricakra' (vs. 3) which would show 
that he belonged to the ruling class. But, as pointed out by 
Vogel, 161 the names of Satyaki and his father Bhogata do not 
figure in the Chamba Vamsavali, nor is there any evidence in 
the inscription itself that they belonged to illustrious Varman 
line of the Chamba rulers. The identification of Satyaki is, as 
such, rendered difficult. It is, however, not unlikely that he 
was one of those Chieftains, who as pointed out above, appear 
to have ruled over small principalities in Chamba | rior to the 
consolidation of the State by Sahilla-varman in the 10th 
century. Satyaki appears to have been a powerful chief who 
held independent sway in his principality. This is indicated, 
both by his being designated as narendra and not as Rajdnaka, 
the popular designation of the feudatory chiefs in Chamba, and 
by the absence of any reference to a liege-lord in the 
inscription. 

2. Trailokya-deva 

Trailokya-deva is mentioned in the three fountain inscrip¬ 
tions discovered at the villages Dadvar, Bhakund and Naghai 
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in Curah. 152 In the Naghai inscription belonging to Rajanaka 
Deva-prasada, he is mentioned with the sovereign titles of 
paramabliattdraka and mdhdrdjddhirdja which whould show 
that he was a liege lord of the chieftains of Curah. 

The name of Trailoka-deva does not figure in the Chamba 
Vamsavall but is mentioned twice in the Vamsavall of the 
rulers of the neighbouring hill state of Balor, ancient Valla- 
pura. 153 At one place, he figures as the immediate predecessor 
of Kalasa, the contemporary of Ananta (a.d. 1028-63) and 
Kalasa (1063-1089 a d.) of Kashmir and at another place he 
is separated from the latter by two reigns. Vogel feels inclined 
to identify Trailokya-deva of our inscriptions with Trialokya- 
deva of Balor Vamsavall who ruled sometime before Kalasa- 
pala in the first half of the 11th century a.d . 151 The Dadvar 
fountain inscription is dated in the Sastra year 17 corresp¬ 
onding to a.d. 1041 which shows that Trailokya-deva ruled 
in the second quarter of the 11th century A -d. If Vogel’s 
identification be correct, it would follow that Curah was held 
by the ruler of Balor in the second quarter of the 11th century 
A .D. However, as pointed out above, it did not remain long in 
the possession of the Balor king and was soon after wrested by 
Soma-varman of Chamba and annexed to his own empire. 

3. Rana-pala 

In the stone inscription discovered at the village Devi-ri- 
kothi in Curah, Rana -pala figures as the king in whose reign 
the image was consecrated. 156 Raria-pala is not mentioned in 
the Vamsavall of the Chamba rulers but the name ending ’pala’ 
suggests that he belonged to the line of the Balor kings, whose 
names generally end in ‘pala’. The Vamsavall of the Balor 
rulers mentions three names Rana-malla, Raja Ranul and Aruna- 
malla which Vogel 156 thinks to be all corruptions of Rana-pala. 
However, there is some difficulty in accepting the proposed 
identification. The inscription referred to above is con¬ 
tained in a fountain enclosure which was set up by Naga-pala, 
a feudatory of king Lalita-varman of Chamba, referred to 
above. It is difficult to explain how the name of a Balor king 
can occur in a fountain slab which was set up by a feudatory 
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of the ruler of Chamba. Again, the date of the inscription Samvat 
I Asva. va. ti. 8, according to Vogel, 157 probably corresponds 
to 16th August, 1161, i.e. about the time when Curah was 
ruled by the Chamba ruler Lalita-varman, as is evidenced by 
the Devi-ri-kothi inscription of Rajanaka Naga-pala referred 
to above. Both these facts render Vogel’s proposed identi¬ 
fication of Rana-pala of our inscription with Rana-malia, Raja 
Ranul or Arun-malla of Balor Vamsavali somewhat improbable. 
The identification of Rana-pala must in the light of our 
present knowledge remain, as such, open to question. 

4. Ajaya-pala 

The village Sai in Curah has yielded a fountain inscription 
which is dated in the reign of Ajaya-pala. 156 From the inscrip¬ 
tion it is not clear whether Ajaya-pala was the king of Chamba 
or of the neighbouring state of Balor. While the name Ajaya- 
pala does not occur in the Chamba Vamsavali, a king of 
that name is mentioned in the Vamsavali of Balor kings, as the 
son and successor of Aruna-malla. Vogel proposes to identify 
Ajaya-pala of our inscription with the Balor king Ajaya-pala and 
takes the name of his father Aruna-malla to be the corruption 
of Rana-pala mentioned in the Devi-ri-kothi stone inscription 
referred to above. 139 The inscription is dated in the Kali year 
4270 and the Scistra year 1 one of which is evidently wrongly 
recorded. Vogel 160 takes the latter date to be the more pro¬ 
bable one and on account of the script of the inscription refers 
it to Scistra year 4301 corresponding to a-d. 1225. If Vogel’s 
suggestions are accepted it follows that in the first half of the 
13th century, Curah lay in the temporary sway of the Balor 
Chiefs. But as pointed out above Vogel’s proposed identifica¬ 
tions are not beyond doubt. 

D. KANGRA 

What is now known as Kangra, originally formed part of 
the kingdom of Trigarta also called Jalandhara. The kingdom 
at the time of its greatest expansion comprised all the territory 
between the Satlej and the , Ravi in the outer hills and the 
Jalandhara Doab in the plains. The two names Trigarta and 
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Jalandhara appear to have been used as synonyms for the whole 
kingdom. 101 At a later period, however, the name Trigarta 
came to be applied to Kingra only and as Trigadh was in use 
for the Kangra State till early 19th century. 

Early History 

According to the evidence furnished by the Astadhydyi of 
Panini, Trigarta was a Republican State like several others of 
this type in Northern India in the 6th century n c . Panini 
refeis to Trigarta as Sangha or a Republic. 16 - Soon after, the 
republican form of Government appears to have been abolished 
in favour of the monarchical regime and we find a kins named 
Susai man ruling over Trigarta at the time of the sreat war 
Susarman is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata 103 as a’ Trigarta 

Chief who took part in the great war and fought on the side 
of the Kaur.ivas. He is mentioned in the Vamsavali of the 
Katoch family ot Kangra as Susarma-candra and figures as 
234th king from its mythical founder named Bhuma-candra. 10 * 
The name Susarmapura for Kangra appears to be due to this 
king. 

The history of Trigarta in the immediately following period 
is not known. In the 2nd century b.c. the republican constitu¬ 
tion was again revived in this Hill State, as is attested by the 
numismatic evidence. Coins bearing the legend Trakata- 
Janapadasya have been discovered which on palaeographic 
grounds can be assigned to the 2nd century b c. 163 The °legend 
‘ Trakctu-Janapadasyd has been translated as‘of the Trigarta 
republic.’ It would thus follow that Trigarta was a republic in 
the 2nd century b.c. and the coinage was issued in the name 
of the republic. 

The history of Trigarta in the following periods is again 
veiled in obscurity. In the absence of any literary or epigraphi- 
cal evidence, it may be presumed that Trigarta acknowledged 
the supremacy of the imperial Kusanas whose sway extended 
over Jalandhara where, as is believed by some, the fourth 
Buddhist council was convened by the great Kusana emperor 
Kaniska. 

The Kusana empire declined in the 3rd century a.d. and 
several republics which had ruled in the Panjab independently 
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in the centuries preceding the Christian era and had to submit 
to the Kusana influence during the intervening period, again 
asserted their independence and some of them, as for example 
the Yaudheyas and the Kunindas, again struck coins. 

A large number of coins of these Republics belonging to 
the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. has been discovered. 160 It is 
not known if like these Republics, Trigartas also asserted 
independence after the collapse of the Kusana empire. No 
coins of the Trigartas in the post-Kusana period have come to 
light so far. On the other hand, the District of Kangra has 
yielded a few coins of Yaudheya currency having legends in 
the characters of 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. 187 This has led 
Altekar 103 to conclude that the District of Kangra along with 
those of Ludhiana, Rohtak, Karnal, Delhi, Saharanpur, etc. 
which have yielded large hoards of Yaudheya coinage, was 
ruled by the Yaudheyas from the beginning of the 3rd 
century a-d. However, the discovery of a few Yaudheya coins 
from Kangra does not constitute the proof of the political 
domination of the Youdheyas over the Trigartas as suggested 
by Altekar. 

Yaudheyas submitted to the political might of Samudra- 
gupta in the 4th century a.d- It is, however, doubtful if 
Trigarta lay within the Gupta empire which extended up to 
the eastern part of the Punjab. There is no evidence to this 
effect either in the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta or 
in the records of his successors. The history of Trigarta during 
the Gupta period is thus a blank. 

Nor is anything known of this Hill State in the immediately 
following period till we come to the first half of the 7th 
century when Jalandhara was visited by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-Tsang. 109 He describes the kingdom of Jalandhara 
about 100 li or 167 miles in length from east to west and 80 li 
or 133 miles in breadth from north to south. If these dimen¬ 
sions are correct, the kingdom of Jalandhara as pointed out by 
Cunningham 170 must, then, have included the State of Chamba 
on the north with Mandi and Suket on the east and Satadru 
on the south-east. It would seem that Jalandhara State after 
the disintegration of the Gupta empire had grown into a big 
State which also included Trigarta in the outer hills. This 
State was ruled by a king named Udito 171 who has been 
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identified by Cunningham 172 with the King Adima or Adita 
of the Vamsavali of the Katoch family. 

The paucity of material prevents us from tracing the history 
of Trigarta in the subsequent periods in a continuous strain. 
However, it is likely that the Hill State continued to be ruled 
by the successors of Adita, the scions of the Katoch family. 
The Katoch Chiefs seem to have acknowledged the supremacy 
of the powerful Karkota rulers of Kashmir in the 8th century 
a.d. Jalandhara of which Trigarta formed a part, is included 
in the RajataranginT 173 among the territories conquered by the 
famous Karkota ruler Lalitaditya. 

About the end of the 9th century a.d., Trigarta was ruled 
by a king named Prthivl-candra 171 who probablv was a 
Katoch. He was the protege of the Utpala ruler Sankara- 
varman of Kashmir (883-902 a.d.) and is referred to in the 
RajataranginT 175 to have sent his son as a hostage to the 
Kashmir ruler. The name of Prthivl-candra does not appear 
in the Vamsavali of the Katoch family of Kangra but the 
cognomen Candra which is borne by all the rulers of the 
Katoch family right from its founder Bhuma-candra riiakes it 
highly probable that Prthivl-candra also belonged to the 
famous Katoch line. 

In the beginning of the 10th century a d., Trigarta was 
subdued by the founder of the neighbouring Hill State of 
Chamba, named Sahillavarman. In the copperplate inscriptions 
of the Chamba rulers, Soma-varman and Asata (llth century), 
noted above, Sahilla-varman is stated to have forcibly reduced 
the lord of Trigarta into submission. The Trigarta Chief, 
however, later became a friend and an ally of Sahilla-varman 
and is stated to have assisted the latter in his fight against the 
confederate forces of the Kiras, Saumatikas and the Durgaras 
as noted above. 

In the beginning of the llth century Trigarta is said to 
have been ruled by the Katoch king Jagdlsa-candra who was 
436th in descent from Bhuma-candra, the mythical founder of 
the State. 176 During his rule in 1009 a.d. the fort of Kangra, 
famous all over India on account of its fabulous wealth, was 
besieged by Muhamud of Ghazni who after capturing the fort 
seized the entire wealth stored therein. Cunningham attributes 
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the vast accumulation of wealth in the fort to Shahi rulers of 
Kabul. “It is almost impossible,” remarks he, “that such a 
vast amount of treasure could have been accumulated by the 
petty Rajas of the Kangra valley, but it is quite conceivable 
that it may have been the hoard of the Hindu princes of 
Kabul.” 177 There is evidence of the close connection of the 
Shahis with Nagarkot or Kangra. According to al-BlriinT, the 
fort of Kangra ptesetved the genealogical roll ol'thc Turkish 
Shahi princes of Kabul—the immediate predecessors of 
Hindu Shiihi princes—for sixty generations. 178 The Khajuraho 
Inscription of Yasovarman Candela 179 mentions a King of Kira 
or Kangra with the title Shahi. Besides, large hoards of 
Dirhams or silver coins of the Shahis have been discovered at 
several places in the Kangra Valley. This points to the con¬ 
nection of Shahis with this Hill State. 

The conquest of Punjab by Mahmud was only partial and 
we find Trigarta or Jfilandhara still ruled by a Katoch king 
named Indu-candra in the 2nd quarter of the 1 Ith century. 180 
The king was the contemporary of Ananta-deva of Kashmir 
(a.d. 1028-63) and is referred to in the Rfijatararigiiu 181 to 
have given his two daughters in marriage to the Kashmir 
ruler. The name Indu-candra is not traceable in the iocal 
Vamsavali but the name ending Candra indicates that he was 
a Katoch. 

The details of the history of this Hill State in the imme¬ 
diately following period are not known. However, it is likely 
that the Katoch rule continued uninterrupted in the State, as 
in the beginning of the 13th century we find it ruled by a king 
named Jayacandra who most probably was a Katoch. Jaya- 
candra is mentioned in the two Baijnath-Prasastis dated Saka 
1126 or ad. 1204 as the ruling chief of Trigarta or 
Jalandhara 182 He was first identified by Cunningham 183 with 
Jaya-Mala-candra of the Vamsavali. This identification based 
on the erroneous reading of the dates of the Prasastis was 
later repudiated by Vogel and Hutchison 181 who identified the 
king with the Katoch chief Jayasimha-candra of the 
Vamsavali. 

Nothing worthy of note is recorded in the Prasastis about 
Jaya-candra except that he was the sovereign of a baronial 
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house that was ruling this time at Kiragrama identified with 
modern town of Baijnath in Kangra. 

The Prcisastis introduce us to a baronial house which ruled 
for eight generations at Kiragrama under the supremacy of the 
kings of Trigarta. Since last of them ruled in a.d. 1204, we 
may place the ten chiefs between a.d. 1030 and 1210 allowing 
an average reign of 20 years to each generation. It would thus 
follow that this line of Ranas established its power at 
Kiragrama shortly after the invasion of Sultan Mahmud and 
the overthrow of the Shahi dynasty. No historical details of 
these chiefs of Kiragrama are known. The Prasastis contain 
a brief description of each of them, but the descriptions are 
purely conventional and it is only occasionally that we meet 
with information that may be of some real historical impor¬ 
tance. 

Kanda (C. 1030-1050 a.d.) 

The founder of this baronial house was Kanda. He is 
described as the root of the matchless family, vanquisher of 
foes, conqueror of towns and servant of the lotus-feet of the 
king of Trigarta, 185 which would indicate that he was a power¬ 
ful ruler who established a barony at Kiragrama and who 
owed allegiance to the Raja of Trigarta. 

Buddha (C. 1050-1070 a.d.) and Vigraha (C. 1070-1090 a d.) 

Kanda was followed by his son Buddha, a man of pure 
intellect who, in turn, was succeeded by his son Vigraha who, 
true to his name, “caused the separation of the wives of his 
enemies (from their husband) and who possessed power to 
crush his foes.’’ 180 

Dombaka (C. 1019-1110 a.d.) 

Vigraha was succeeded by his son Dombaka about whom 
it is stated that he supported with his hands those falling from 
high places and together with other princes captured many 
villages. 187 This may indicate that Dombaka rendered assis¬ 
tance to the neighbouring princes when in distress, and in 
return obtained their help in annexing a number of the 
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surrounding villages. This would also show that Dombaka 
did not rule over a single village of Klragrama but was the 
master of several villages. Dombaka professed Saiva-faith and 
worshipped Siva. 

Bhuvana (C. 1110-1130 a.d.) 

Dombaka was followed by his son Bhuvana who like his 
father was a Saiva and offered great sacrifices to Lord Siva. 
He protected his subjects well and also showed devotion to his 
sovereign, the lord of Trigarta. 188 

Kalhana (C. 1130-1150 a.d.) and Bilhana (C. 1150-1170 a.d.) 

Bhuvan had a son named Kalhana who is stated to have 
been a virtuous and powerful ruler. Kalhana was followed 
by Bilhana who was a faithful vassal of his overlord Hrdaya- 
candra and married the latter’s daughter named Laksanika. 189 

Rama (C. 1170-1190 a.d.) and Laksamana ( C . 1190 a-d.) 

Bilhana had two sons from Laksanika, Rama and 
Laksamana, the former of whom died early. Laksamana was 
the ruling chief when the Prasastis were composed. He was 
a powerful ruler who kept intact the territories held by his 
ancestors. 190 He was a worshipper of Siva and allotted daily 
six Drammas of money collected in the customs house at 
Klragrama to the Siva temple erected by the two merchant 
brothers Manyuka and Ahuka. 191 
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CHAPTER III 


ADMINISTRATION 


Among the extant Sarada epigraphic records, only three title 
deeds of Chamba, which contain lists of the State officers 
addressed by the kings at the time of the land grants, 1 convey 
some idea of the administrative structure as it obtained in that 
hill State in the 10th, 11th and the 12th centuries. Our pre¬ 
sent account, as such, would be confined mainly to these 
records though occasionally references will be made to a few 
of our other inscriptions too which furnish some information 
in this regard. 

I. MONARCHY AND POSITION OF THE KING 

The type of government which prevailed in ancient 
Chamba, Kangra, Kashmir and Gandhara was monarchy and 
it was generally hereditary. We have only one instance ot 
king Asata’s succession to his brother Soma-varmam which 
has to be attributed to the absence of any legitimate heir on 
the part of the latter. The rulers of the hill State of Chamba 
and of Gandhara assumed the sovereign titles of Maharaja - 
dhiraja , Paramabhaftdraka and Paramesvara , 3 The kings of 
Kashmir and Kangra (ancient Trigarta), on the other hand, 
are often given in our records the simple titles of Srunat and 
Sri* despite the fact that they had comparatively larger 
dominions under their sway. 

The kings of Chamba were pious and generous too. Not 
only did they build temples but also made donations of land* 
In their charters they are usually styled as Paramabhdgavata 
and Paramamahesvara which shows that they were great wor¬ 
shippers of Visnu and §iva. h They are also described as 
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Paramabrahmanya which may either mean greatly devoted to 
sacred knowledge or devout worshippers of god Karttikeya. 
They also sometimes conferred titles on their feudatories for 
meritorious service. Thus, king Lalita-varman conferred the 
title of Rdjdncika on his vassal Nagapala.® 


The Queens 

Throughout the area of our inscriptions we find that 
queens bore, generally, the title of Mahdrdjhi. Like kings, 
they were piously disposed and built religious institutions. 
The queens of Chamba, Kangra and Gandhara do not seem 
to have taken any active part in the administration. But those 
of Kashmir actually participated in the State administration 
and even ruled the country at times. Thus, queen Didda held 
the sceptre of the Kashmir throne for twenty years. It is 

interesting to find her described in the two inscriptions of her 
reign with the masculine epithets of cleva and rdjan. 1 This 
evidently speaks of her king-like energy and political astute¬ 
ness which enabled her to rule over Kashmir with firmness in 
very troubled times. 

The Princes 

We get very meagre information about the position and 
status of princes from our records. In three Chamba Conner 
plate grants, s the term Rdjaputra occurs in the beginning of the 
list of officials, which would show that princes were given 
high administrative posts in the government. 

The Ministry 


The kings of Chamba did not act by themselves, but had, 
also, ministers to advise them. This is indicated by the 
mention of Rdjdmdtya in the list of officials. 9 This term, 
which is often met with in the copper plate inscriptions,' 
denotes a minister or a councillor to the king. The diita of 
Kulait grant of Soma-varnun 10 bears the title Mahamatya 
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which would indicate that besides the ministers there was 
also a Prime Minister or a Chief Councillor. 

The Feudatories 

The feudatory chieftains who ruled over small principalities 
sometimes not extending beyond a few villages, and owed 
allegiance to rulers of Chamba in whose regnal years they 
invariably dated their inscriptions, bore the designation 
Rdjdnaka. That the term rdjdnaka denotes a feudatory chief 
is also indicated by one of our inscriptions where the terms 
rdjdnaka and sdmanta are applied to the same person. Some¬ 
times they received their titles from the overlords ol Chamba 
as is indicated by the conflrment of the title of rdjdnaka by 
Lalita-varman on his vassal Nagapdla as referred to above. 

The Rdjdnakas head the list of the officers mentioned in 
the copper plate grants. This would indicate that they were 
also attached sometimes to the courts of rulers of Chamba and 
occupied prominent position in the official hierarchy. In the 
title deed of Soma-varman, two Rdjdnakas named Rihilla and 
Kahilla figure as Mahdmdtya or (Prime Minister) and Maha- 
ksapafalika or the Chief Recordkeeper. 

This designation was also borne by chieftains ol Kiragrdma, 
modern Baijnath in Kangra who acknowledged the suzerainty 
of the king of Trigarta or Jdlandhara. Contemporary ruling 
chief Laksamapa and his predecessors mentioned in the Baij¬ 
nath Prasastis bore the designation Rdjdnaka and owed 
allegiance to the kings of Trigarta. 

II. DEPARTMENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT 
Judicial 

It appears that administration of justice in ancient Chamba 
vested in an officer called Rdjasthdniya . u The office rajasthdna 
and its holder the Rdjasthdniya are also mentioned in the 
Rajatarahgini, 1 - and according to Stein 13 the officer, holding 
the office of Rdjasthdniya, was analoguous to that of Rdjagrhya 
and it was connected with the administration of justice. He 
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adds, it may be assumed that Rajasthaniya discharged duties 
equivalent to those of Chief Justice. 1 * 

Another officer associated with the judicial department was 
Dandikaj 5 He was probably a magistrate who administered 
punishment ( danda ). 

Revenue 

The officers connected with the Revenue Department were 
Pramatara, Mahaksapatalika, Ksetrapa, Saulkika, Bhdgika and 
Tarapati. 

The term pramatara 18 is obviousiy derived from pra \-/ma 
‘measure’ and it seems that the functions of Pramatara were 
measuring or the surveying of land and, also, possibly, the 
assessment of land revenue. 17 

The Mahaksapatalika, who figures as data ‘messenger’ in 
our two copper plate grants, 18 was an officer in charge of land 
records, who kept an accurate record of different fields and 
their boundaries. His office was known as aksapafala 19 and as 
a passage in the Rajatarahgni 20 would show, it was from this 
office that the sasanas or the charters certifying grants of land 
were issued. 21 

Ksetrapa was an officer in charge of cultivated land or of 
royal farms. 22 

Saulkika, was a customs officer responsible for the assess¬ 
ment and the collection of custom, octroi and the excise 
duties. 23 

The office of Saulkika was also known in Kashimir 
(Samayamdtrka, ii. 102). There was also a superior officer 
over Saulkika called Saulkikadhyaksa (Ku((animata 531) w ho 
would appear to have been the chief executive of the customs 
office. 

Bhagika 2 * was probably the revenue officer, responsible for 
the assessment and the collection of bhdga or the State share 
of land produce. 25 

Tarapati 26 was the officer in charge of ferries. Tara or 
ferry is mentioned in the Arthasastra 27 as a source of revenue 
along with sita, bhdga, bali, kara, etc. It is, thus possible that 
ferries were a source of revenue in ancient Chamba as well 
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and that Tarapati was in charge of the collection of ferry- 
duties, and also of the proper maintenance of the ferry service. 
Vogel points out that the ferries are non-existent in Chamba 
and it is doubtful if the office Tarapati at all existed in ancient 
Chamba. 28 

It may, however, be pointed our here that tara does not 
include only the boats, but any device used to cross the river. 
In Chamba, the fastly flowing streams are crossed by a techni¬ 
cal device locally called gariiru. It consists of a small planquin 
suspended from a long rope or wire with its two ends tied to 
two poles pitched at the two river banks. The planquin, 
which carries the passengers, is controlled by the ferrymen at 
the two banks with the help of a long rope tied to its two 
upper ends. It would seem that some such devices also 
existed in ancient Chamba and officer in charge of their 
maintenance and control was known as Tctrapati. Ferries in 
ancient Chamba must have been a source of revenue as well, 
as they were in Kashmir (cf. Samayamdtrkd, v. 85). 

MILITARY AND POLICE DEPARTMENTS 

The army of ancient Chamba consisted of four corpses, viz., 
elephant, camel, cavalry and infantry with each corps, 29 under 
the charge of an officer. Camels were, most probably, used 
for carrying loads and ammunition. The Sungal grant men¬ 
tions two officers who seem to be connected with the army. 
They are Gaulmika and Viraydtrika. 30 

Gaulmika appears to have been an officer in charge of a 
gulma. The word gulma occurs in such early works as 
Mahdbhdrata, Manusmrti and Amarakosa. In the Mali d b!id rata, 
it is described as division of an army. 31 In the Manusmrti 32 it 
occurs as a guard station which a king is advised to place after 
every second, third or fourth village in order to protect his 
dominion. In the Amarakosa a gulma is stated to consist of 
three sendmukhas ‘van-guards’. 33 The term also occurs at 
several places in the Arthasastra 34 and is taken by Dr. Ghoshal 
to mean a police station where a kind of cess called gulmadeya 
was collected. 33 Some more information is furnished by the 
Mudrdrdksasa which mentions Gulmddhikdri and Gulmasthdna . 36 
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It would seem from the references given in the footnote 
below, that gulmasthdna was the check post where all egresses 
and ingresses were checked and the officers in charge of those 
stations were obviously known as Gulmddhikaris. 31 It would 
thus seem that Gau/mika in ancient Chamba was an army 
officer in charge of military police station which controlled the 
movements of the people in the cantonement area. 

As regards VTrayatrika, we cannot put forth any exact 
interpretation. One of the meanings of Ydtrika given in the 
Monier William's Dictionary 38 is campaign, expedition and we 
may, as such, suggest that VTrayatrika was an officer who was 
expected to play the leading role in a military campaign. 

The mention of tribes Khasa and Kalika in the list of 
officers would show that their heads or chiefs were employed 
in the Chamba army and were given high posts. 

Khasas are mentioned in the Brhatsamhitd 29 along with 
KasmTras, Abhisdras, Darvas, Kiras, Kulutas and Kaulindas. 
They are also mentioned in the RdjatarahginT 40 and regarding 
their position Stein remarks, “Their settlement extended as 
shown by the numerous passages of the chronicle in a wide 
semi-circle from Kastavar in the south east to the Vitasta 
valley in the west.” 11 Khasas are also mentioned in the 
Mdrkandeya Parana and the Mahabhdrata. In the Mdrkandeya 
Parana they are described as parvatasrenTyah or dwelling along 
the mountains. 12 In the Mahabhdrata, they are included in 
the army of Duryodana along with other tribes like the 
Daradas, the Sakas, the Pisdcas, etc. 43 

It would thus seem that Khasas in our case were fight-loving 
tribal people who inhabited the hill tracts somewhere in the 
vicinity of Chamba and whose heads were employed in the 
Chamba army and given responsible posts. 

The term Kalika which means the‘chief of a guild’ 44 is, 
perhaps, used in our lists in tribal sense like the immediately 
preceding word Khasa. Kulikas are mentioned in the Nalanda 
copper plate of Devapala-deva along with the Mdlavas, the 
Khasas, the Kardnta and the Httnasd 5 It would seem that 
Kulikas, like the Khasas, were a tribal people who were 
employed as mercenary soldiers in the army of ancient 
Chamba. Their exact position is, however, not known. In 
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Chamba, their main settlement was, probably, at Kulikagostha, 
mentioned in the Kulait copper plate grant of Soma-varman 46 
and identified by Vogel with the modern village of Kulait. 47 

Connected with the Police department was Chaurodharanika 
who as the name indicates was a police officer specially charged 
with the investigation ot thefts and apprehension of thieves 
and other criminals. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

The State of Chamba appears to have been divided into 
provinces which were governed by provincial governors called 
Uparikas. The term Uparika occurs in several inscriptions 
of the Gupta period, but its exact significance remained 
obscure for a long time. Thus, Dr. Fleet, while editing the 
Bihar Pillar inscription, remarked, “ Uparika is a technical 
official title, the exact purport of which j s not k n0wn and a 

suitable rendering of which cannot be offered at present.” 43 
Similarly, Dr. Bloch, while editing the Basarh Seal No. 20, 
remarked, “ Uparika means a class of officials whose functions 
are not known.’ 49 The occurrence of the word in the Damodar- 
pur copper plate inscriptions of Kumaragupta, however, has 
given some clue as to the exact significance and the purport of 
the term. In the Damodarpur copper plate inscription of 
Kumaragupta of the year 124, an Uparika Citradatta is 
described as governing the province ( bhukti ) of Pundrabhukti . 50 
In the same inscription, Vetra-varman, an officer appointed by 
Citradatta and bearing the title Kumdrdmatya is described as 
administering the district of Kotivarsa . 51 From this it can be 
inferred that Uparika was an officer higher in status than the 
District officer and in charge of provinical administration. The 
same inference can be drawn from Bloch’s Basarh seal Nos. 20 
and 22 which read Tirabhuktya-Uparika-adhikaranasya and 
Tira-Kuindramdtya-adhikaranasya 5 - and which on the analogy 
of Damodarpur plates can be interpreted as, “The seal of the 
Uparika in charge of Tirabhukti province and of the Kumara- 
matya stationed at the district headquarters called Tira.” 53 

Dr. Chabbra, however, points out that the office of 
Uparika existed even in the remote past and the earliest 
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definition of the term has been given by Brhaspati which 
has been quoted by Visvarupacarya in his commentary on the 
Yajnaval kyasmrti. 34 On the basis of this definition Dr. 
Chibbra opines that an Uparika was an officer invested with 
two-fold authority, namely, judicial as well as administrative 
and his high office might; therefore, correspond to that of a 
magistrate. 55 

However, as has been pointed out by Saletore, 50 the status 
of Uparika was much higher than that of a magistrate as can 
be seen from the fact that in several inscriptions he is styled as 
Mahcirdja and Mahasamanta. Moreover, the usual term for 
magistrate in the inscriptions is Dandika. 

We may. as such, conclude that Uparika was an officer of 
high status who in ancient Chamba, as in other parts of India, 
was in charge of the provinical administration. 

The provices were divided into districts called mandalas 
and the latter into villages called gramas. The names of 
serveral mandalas and gramas are mentioned in our 
copper plates. The mention of the officer Visayapati in the 
Sungal grant of Vidagdha 57 would suggest that the officer 
responsible for district administration was known as Visayapati. 
But Dr. Vogel points out that since the term visaya is not met 
with in the inscriptions of Chamba, there is good reason to 
doubt whether the office of Visayapati was known in that 
State. 58 According to him, the district administration in an¬ 
cient Chamba vested in an officer called Cdta, frequently 
mentioned in our and other copper plate inscriptions. 59 He 
remarks that Chamba appears to be the only place in the 
whole of India, where the ancient term cdta is still extant in 
the modern form car meaning ‘head of a pargana. 00 However, 
as has rightly been pointed out by Dr. Sircarr 61 it is 
doubtful if Cdta in ancient Chamba carried on the same func¬ 
tions as were done till recently by Car. The Cdta along with 
Bhata is mentioned in our copper plates as belonging to the 
lower rank of the State officials and it is doubtful if the mean¬ 
ing of Car, as prevalent at present in Chamba, can be applied 
to Cdta in our inscriptions. Thus, in the absence of the 
mention of any such terms as mandalesa or mandalddhipati 
in our title deeds, we are left to conclude that the district 
administration in ancient Chamba as in serveral other part of 
India was in the charge of an officer called Visayapati. 
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The districts were divided into villages. The names of 
several villages are mentioned in our records, but unfortunate¬ 
ly they do not furnish any definite information regarding the 
village administration. The usual terms grdmika , grdmapati, 
gramamahattara, denoting village officers and met with in the 
copper plate inscriptions, do not occur in the title deeds of 
Chamba. We have, however, the mention of a term Bhogika 
in the Sungal grant, 62 one of the meanings of which given in 
the Monier William’s Dictionary is ‘chief of a village”. 66 This 
meaning of the term is corroborated by the Navasari copper 
plate inscription of Pulakeslraja, 61 where we find mention of 
grdmabbogika, 65 which V.V. Mirashi renders as ‘headman of 
a village. 00 Thus, it would seem that the village administration 
in ancient Chamba was carried on by the village headmen, 
called Bhogikas. 

The other officials mentioned in our charters who seem to 
be connected with the district or village administration are: 
Segana, Ciita, Bhata , Pratihara, Gamagamika, Abhitvaramdna, 
Dandavdsika. 

Segana is mentioned in the Salhi fountain inscription of 
A.D. 1170 as the designation of a local official of Pangi. 6 ? 
The term is not known from any other source. It is, obviously, 
not Sanskrit. According to a suggestion of Mr. A.H. Francke, 
quoted by Dr. Vogel, the word is, perhaps, a corruption of 
Tibetan sogampa meaning ‘a custom house officer or tax- 
collector’. 68 Dr. Vogel, commenting on the terms, remarks, 
“We may assume that the functions of the Segana were sub¬ 
stantially the same as those of the head official of Pangi, who 
until recent times bore the title of palsdra ”. 66 He adds, ‘‘This 
term, which is not found in other parts of Chamba, is the 
designation of the head of a pargana in Mandi State and is 
known to have existed in ICulu also, where it has been replaced 
by the term negi ”. 70 

Thus, though the exact functions of Segana are not quite 
clear, it may be assumed that the distant districts, like Pangi, 
in ancient Chamba were placed under the charge of the officers 
who bore the designation Segana. It would seem that 
these officers were not only responsible for the internal 
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administration of their districts, but they were also required to 
collect customs and other royal dues. 

Cap and Bhata are often mentioned together in the copper 
plate inscriptions. Bhata, which literally means a soldier, 
probably, denotes a village constable and Cata the chief or the 
head constable. According to D.C. Sircar, Bhata means a 
Paik, Barkandaz or Piada, i.e., a constable and Cata , the leader 
of the group of Bh at as. 11 In the Surat copper plate inscription 
of Vyagrasena, the Caps and the Bhaps are advised not to 
enter the village donated as an agrahara except for arresting 
thieves and rebels. 72 This would show that the duty of the 
Catas and the Bhaps was to maintain peace and order in the 
villages and to apprehend criminals. They were often harsh 
and exacting in their ways and were a source of constant 
oppression and vexation to the poor farmer. In the Sungal 
grant we have an interesting passage which gives an idea of 
the amount of vexation and oppression that the poor villagers 
in ancient Chamba were subjected to by the Caps and the 
Bhatas. The passage reads, “And of our Caps and Bhaps, no 
one will be allowed to enter his (i.e., grantee’s) house to cut 
or crush his corn, sugarcane or pasture (?), whether green or 
ripe, nor to take rocika (?) or citola (?) nor to carry off stools, 
benches or couches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, grass, chaff, 
and so on. Not even the slightest oppression or vexation 
should be inflicted (on him), nor on his ploughmen, cowherds, 
servants, maid-servants, and all other people that are dependent 
on him.” 73 

Pratihara is mentioned in the Salhi, 74 Sai 78 and Nal 7 ® 
fountain inscriptions as the designation of a local official. In 
the Salhi inscription he is mentioned immediately after Segana 
and it would seem that he was subordinate to Segana. His 
functions, as a district official, are, however, not exactly 
known. The inscriptions referred to above, do not furnish 
any information on this point. Pratihara which literally means 
‘door keeper’, is frequently mentioned in the copper plate 
inscriptions and denotes a ‘palace guard’ who guarded the 
entry into the royal palace and was responsible for its defence. 77 
But this meaning cannot, obviously, apply to Pratihara in our 
case. Dr. Vogel remarks, “We may perhaps conjecture that 
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the Pratihara of the three fountain inscriptions held the same 
position as modern Likhnihara who is the deputy of Car, keeps 
the revenue accounts and does the clerical work.” 78 However, 
he points out that be does not assume any etymological con¬ 
nection between the two words. 79 Pratihara is also mentioned 
in the Sukranitisara, among the six officers which a king is 
advised to appoint in every town and village. 80 But, unfortu¬ 
nately, it does not specifically mention the functions of the 
official. According to V.V. Mirashi, he was probably the head 
of the town or village police. 81 However, all that we can say 
is, that Pratihara in all probability was an official lower in 
status to that of Segdna and connected with village or town 
administration. 

Gamdgamika according to V.V. Mirashi was an official 
common to both the town and village whose function was to 
keep a watch on persons coming into or going out of the town 
or the village. 82 He refers to the Sukranitisara which mentions 
a similar officer, ‘who was specially in charge of the panthasala 
or sarai of the village, who made inquiries about the caste, 
family* name and residence of the traveller, the place he came 
from and was going to and after taking away his arms, if he 
had any, made arrangements for guarding the sarai at night, 
and in the morning returned the arms to the traveller and 
escorted him to the limit of the village.” 88 

Abhitvaramana, which literally means, ‘one who hurries’ 8 * 
was probably a subordinate officer responsible for the expedi¬ 
tious despatch of the urgent messages from the district head¬ 
quarters to the towns and villages. 85 

Dandavasika 

Three Chamba copper plate inscriptions, viz., the Sungal 
grant of Vidagdha, 86 the Chamba grant of Somavarman and 
Asata 87 and the Thundu grant of Asata, 88 and the Salhi foun¬ 
tain inscription 89 mention an official with the designation 
Dandavasika. In the last named inscription it occurs imme¬ 
diately after Segdna and Pratihara, noted above. Vogel feels 
inclined to take dandavasika as a variant of Dandapdsika, 
meaning q ‘police officer’. 90 However, it may be mentioned 
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here that in all the four inscriptions, referred to above, the 
word occurs in the same form and there does not seem to 
be any apparent justification for taking it as a variant of 
dandapasika. The word dandavasika is explained in the 
St. Petersburg and Monier William’s dictionaries as a ‘door 
keeper’. 91 However, it is doubtful if this meaning can be 
applied to the term in our case, especially when it is mentioned 
as a designation of a district officer in Pangi, in the above 
noted fountain inscription. The word seems to be represented 
by the modern Oriya ‘ dandvasi ’ which means a ‘village watch¬ 
man’. 92 We may, as such, assume that Dandavasika was a 
subordinate district official who was mainly charged with the 
duty of looking after the towns and villages in his jurisdiction 
during nights. 

We may now turn our attention to the officials who are 
mentioned in the copper plate inscriptions of Chamba, but the 
individual functions of whom in the administration of ancient 
Chamba are not clearly known. These include Kumdrdmdtya , 99 
Sarobhangafi Khandaraksa 95 or Khadgaraksa , 98 Bhogapati , 97 
Nihilapati, 08 Prdntapdla ," Vetakilafw Chattrachayika™ 
Parikaraf 02 Sanniyuktaka 103 and Viniyuktaka. 10 * 

Kumdrdmdtya is an official title frequently mentioned in 
the inscriptions. It was, at first, taken as a Tatpurusa com¬ 
pound and explained as ‘minister to the prince or the heir 
apparent’. 109 Dr. Bloch took the expression as Karmadharaya 
and explained it as Kaumdratarabhya amdtyah ‘one who has 
been in service of the king from that time when he was a 
boy.’ 109 But Dr. Ghoshal rightly pointed out that the exact 
purport and significance of the term could be understood ODly 
from the context in which it occurred in the inscriptions. 107 

The term is first mentioned in the Allahabad Prasasti of 
Samudragupta, where Harisena, the author of the Prasasti, 
describes himself as Sandhivigrahika, Kumdramdtya, 
Mahadanda-nayaka and as servant of the king. 109 This shows 
that the officer with the title Kumdrdmdtya also held other 
high posts of foreign-minister and the commander-in-chief. 

In the Karamadanda inscription of the reign of Kumara- 
gupta, the donor Prthivisena describes himself as mantrin 
(minister) and as Kumdrdmdtya, who afterwards became the 
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Mahabalddhikrta (Supreme Commander of forces). 109 This 
indicates that Kumaramatya was a minister or a state councillor 
who could rise to the high office of Supreme Commander. 

In the Damodarpur plate Nos. I and II, belonging to the 
reign of Kumaragupta referred to above, it is stated that the 
bhukti or province of Pundravardhana was governed by an 
officer called Uparika while the district of Kotivarsa was 
administered by a subordinate officer Kumaramatya. This 
would show that Kumaramatya was an officer in charge of dis¬ 
trict administration who worked directly under the provincial 
governor— Uparika. 

The same inference can be drawn from the two seals 
discovered at Basarh which read: Tirabhukity-Uparika- 
adhikaranasya and Tira-Kumar amdtya-adhikarana, which, as 
pointed out by Dr. Ghoshal, can be on the analogy of the 
Damodarpur plates, referred to above, taken to refer respec¬ 
tively to the Uparika in charge of Tirabhukti province and 
Kumaramatya stationed at the district headquarters. 110 

It would, thus, seem that Kumaramatya was, in reality, a 
title of a class of officers who sometimes worked as state 
councillors, sometimes as district officers and who by dint of 
their efficiency and competence rose to the high position of 
ministers and commanders-in-chief. 

To what particular class of officers did the title apply in 
ancient Chamba, we have no means to ascertain. 

Sarobhahga is a term of uncertain meaning. According to 
D.C. Sircar, Saroblianga is the same as Sarabhanga or 
Sarabhanga, mentioned in the copper plate inscriptions. 111 
According to a suggestion offered by Dr. R.G. Basak, 
“Sarabhanga , may have been a designation applied to tuperior 
military officers in the army equipped with bows and arrows”. 112 
Dr. B.C. Sen remarks, “ Sarabhanga may have been an officer 
whose usual function was to accompany the king on the hunting 
expedition, if the use of arrows was the characteristic marks of 
his service and to look after business relating to such activities 
of his master.” 113 Dr. Sircar equates the term with Persian 
Sarhang and Hindi Serang, meaning a military governor or a 
leader of forces. 114 . •' 

If the proposed connection of our Sarobhahga with 
Sarabhanga be true, and if the explanations of the terms 
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referred to above be correct, it may be assumed that 
Sarobhafiga in ancient Chamba was superior army officer 
skilled in the use of bow and arrow and responsible for the 
command and control of the royal forces. 

Khandaraksa is mentioned in the Sungal and the Thundu 
copper plate grants, whereas the Chamba grant mentions 
Khadgaraksa in place of Khandaraksa . 115 It is not clear if 
Khandaraksa and Khadgaraksa are the separate designations 
of two officials or if one is a mistake for the other and both 
denote the same official. 110 Khandaraksa which is mentioned 
in several Pala grants is explained by Monier William as 
‘Superintendent of wards’. 117 We may assume that 
Khandarakasa was an officer in charge of a town and had the 
same status as of the modern Ward Officer. Khadgaraksa 
which literally means a ‘swords man’ was probably the king’s 
body-guard. 

Bhogapati, frequently mentioned in the copper plate inscrip¬ 
tions, denotes an officer in charge of a territorial unit called 
bhoga , 118 It is, however, not clear as to what particular 
territorial division did the word signify in ancient Chamba. 

The term nihelapati is of uncertain meaning; It is men- 
iioned among our title deeds only in the Sungal grant. It 
mmediately follows Visayapati and we may, as suggested by 
Vogel, 119 assume that nihela is a sub-division of a visaya and 
Nihelapati, the officer in charge of such a sub-division. The 
term nihelapati appears to be identical with nihilapati found in 
the Nirmand copper plate as the designation of the duta of the 
grant. 120 It would seem that the office of Nihelapati was 
peculiar to the Punjab Hills. 

Prdntapala, as the name suggests, was probably an army 
officer, in charge of the border areas or the frontiers of the 
kingdom. 

The functions of Vetakila are uncertain. Vogel proposes 
to derive the word from Sanskrit vi(ika, a diminitive of vi(a 
meaning a little ‘ball’, but used as an abbreviation of tambula- 
vitfka in the sense of ‘a preparation of the areca nut enveloped 
in a leaf of the betel plant’. 121 Ve{akila may, as such, denote a 
‘betel carrier’, who was a satellite of the king, no less impor¬ 
tant than the ‘parosal bearer’. 
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Chattrachayika is mentioned only in the Sungal grant. The 
term is not known from any other source. Literally it means 
‘parosal shadower’. Chattra, as is well known, was an impor¬ 
tant emblem of royalty in ancient India. As an official title, 
Chattrachayika would denote a ‘parosal bearer’, who was an 
important attendant of the king. 

Parikara, which literally means a servant, does not accord¬ 
ing to Vogel, appear to be the designation of an official. 123 
However, parikara, as also the sevaka mentioned in our title 
deeds, probably denote the menials in the State employ. 

The exact functions of Sanniyuktaka and Viniyuktaka are 
not known. In the Maliya copper plate of Dharasena II 123 
and in the Amgachi and Bhagalpur grants, 121 the term viniyukta 
is preceded by ayuktaka which is generally rendered as an 
officer. 126 Sanniyuktaka and Viniyuktaka would, as such, seem 
to be the subordinates or the deputies of Ayuktaka , 126 but the 
exact functions of all the three are not known. 

We have discussed above in detail the official titles men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions of Chamba. We may now turn to 
discuss the official designations mentioned in some of our other 
records. 

The Sarada inscription from Hund of the year 154, mentions 
three officials with the designations, Navakarmapati, Pahcakula 
and Kayastha, in connection with the consecration of a temple 
by Maharajhi KameSvaridevi. 127 

Navakarmapati denotes an officer in charge of new 
constructions. He was probably an architect who not only 
designed the temples and buildings, but also supervised their 
construction. In the present case also, he appears to have 
been an architect who supervised the construction of the temple 
founded by the queen. 128 

Pahcakula which literally means an assembly of five was 
probably the same as modern Panchayat Board, which manag¬ 
ed the affairs of a village. As an official title Pahcakula would 
denote, the head or chief of this assembly or board, who had 
the same status as the modern Sarpanch. 

Kayastha, a familiar team in the inscriptions, denotes a 
scribe or a clerk who drafted and composed the inscriptions. 

The Khonamuh inscription of the reign of Zain-ul-Abid!n 
mentions certain Chindaka as Desadhipati of Khonamusa or 
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Khonamuh. 129 Desa, frequently mentioned in the inscriptions, 
signifies a territorial division. 130 Since Khonamuh is too small 
a village to be called either a province or a district and since 
districts in Kashmir were generally known as visayas, we may 
assume that desa was a sub-division of a district, corresponding 
probably to the modern pargana and Desadhipati was an 
officer in charge of such a sub-division. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 


The Sarada inscriptions being mostly dedicatory in character 
throw welcome light on the religious conditions of the regions 
represented by them. Those fiom Kashmir furnish evidence 
of the equal popularity of Brahmanical Hinduism and Bud¬ 
dhism and the flourishing of the two faiths side by side, a 
characteristic feature of the religious history of Kashmir from 
times immemorial. They also bear testimony to the fact that when 
Buddhism was on decline in other parts of the country it was 
still a force to reckon with in the valley in the early medieval 
period. The predominant faith in Gandhara, Chamba and 
Kangra was a sort of polytheism but the worship of Siva and 
Visnu and their pantheons was far more predominant than 
that of other deities. The worship of Vedic dieties like Varuna 
was more popular in the remote areas of Chamba while 
Jainism did have some followers in Kangra in the 13th century. 
With these a few introductory remarks we proceed to consider 
the state of religion as reflected in our records. 

I. BUDDHISM 


Kashmir 

The origin of Buddhism in Kashmir is veiled in obscurity. 
Buddhist sources, however, are unanimous in attributing the 
introduction of Buddhism in Kashmir to Majjhantika, a monk 
of Varanasi and a disciple of Ananda. According to Ceylonese 
chronicle Mahdvamsa, Mogglipiltta Tissa, the spiritual guide 
of King Asoka after the conclusion of the Third Buddhist 
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Council sent missionaries to different countries to propagate 
Buddhism. A Buddhist savant Majjhantika was deputed to 
Kashmir and Gandhara. 1 The story of the introduction of 
Buddhism in Kashmir by Majjhantika is told in several other 
Buddhist texts like the Tibetan Dul-va, Asokdvaddna, Avaddna- 
kalpalata and the travel account left by Hiuen Tsiang. 2 

According to the Buddhist text Divydvadana , 3 however, 
several monks of Tamasavana in Kashmir were invited by 
Asoka to attend the third Buddhist Council at Patliputra. 
Again Kalhapa discribes the establishment of several viharas 
in Kashmir during the reign of King Surendra, the predecessor 
of Aioka. 3 If the traditions preserved in the Divydvadana and 
the Rajatarangini be true it would appear that the Buddhist 
faith had already been introduced in Kashmir before the time 
of Majjhantika and Asoka. However, though introduced 
earlier Buddhism must have gained a firm footing in Kashmir 
only under the spiritual leadership of Majjhantika and the 
benign patronage of Agoka during the third century b-c- 

Asoka whose sway extended to Kashmir as well, is des¬ 
cribed by Kalhana as a king of Kashmir and the follower of 
Jina, i.e. Buddha and is credited by him with the establishment 
of several stupas and viharas in the valley. 5 Thus he is 
credited with the building of a chaitya of amasing height in 
the town of Vitastatra (modern Vethavotur). 6 Hiucen Tsiang 
also noticed four stupas in the valley containing a portion of 
the relics of the Buddha which according to him were set up 
by Asoka. 7 The famous Tibetan historian Taranatha speaks 
of King Asoka as having bestowed lavish gifts on several 
Buddhist Samghas of Kashmir.* 

The next landmark in the history of Buddhism in Kashmir 
is formed by the famous Buddhist treatise Milindapahha which 
records the discussion on important Buddhist topics between 
the Indo-Greek King Menander or Milinda and the Arhat 
Nagasena. The venue of the discussion is said to have been a 
spot only twelve yojanas from Kashmir. 9 The author of this 
famous treatise refers to his intimate knowledge with Kashmir 
and surrounding regions and appears to be fairly familiar with 
the people of this region. The epigraphic and numismatic 
evidence attests to the professing of Buddhist faith by the 
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Indo-Greek rulers who after the fall of the Maurya empire 
established their sway over whole of the north-western India. 
As evidenced by the recent excavations at Semthan (Kashmir), 
Kashmir also appears to have come under the influence of 
Indo-Greek kings under whose patronage Buddhism must have 
flourished in the valley. 

Buddhism rose to the pinnacle of its glory in the valley 
during the reign of the Kusana King Kaniska and his succes¬ 
sors. “During the powerful reign of these Kings”, remarks 
Kalhana, “the land of Kashmir was, to a great extent, in the 
possession of the Baudhas, who by practicing the law of 
religious mendicancy ( pravarajya ) had acquired great re¬ 
nown.” 10 Kalhana also attributes the wide popularity of the 
Buddhist faith in the valley during this period to the great 
Buddhist savant Nagarjuna who resided at Sadarhadvana 
modern Harwan. 11 According to one account it was during 
the reign of Kaniska that the Fourth Buddhist Council was 
convened in the valley to prepare an authentic version of the 
doctrine. 12 As a result of the deleberations of this council 
commentories were written on the disputed passages of 
Buddhist scriptures and these came to be known as the 
Upadesa and the Vibhasa Sastras. The former were explanatory 
commentories on the Sutta and Vinaya Pitaka and the latter 
expository treatises on Abhidhcwvyici or Abhidhurtnu written 
from the point of view of the Sarvastivadins who had by now 
made Kashmir the principle centre of their activity. This 
council gave a great boost to the Buddhist literary activity in 
the valley and in the subsequent centuries Kashmir became a 
centre of Buddhist learning and scholarship and produced a 
galaxy of Buddhist philosophers who not only gave a new 
shape to the Buddhist order making it more attractive for the 
common masses but also successfully withstood the challenges 
posed by the wide upsurge of the rival Brahmanical faiths. 
The texts and commentories written by them became so 
popular that Buddhist scholars from distant parts of the 
country and abroad rushed to the valley to study the same in 
the famous viharas established by the royal and individual 
donors. Another notable contribution of these Buddhist 
savants of Kashmir was the formulation of the Buddhist canon 
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in Sanskrit. This canon is now unfortunately lost and is 
preserved only in parts in the digit Manuscripts and in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. The Buddhist philosophers of Kash¬ 
mir unlike those of other faiths did not remain content with 
the expounding of the gospel of the Buddha in the valley alone 
but sent well trained missionaries to disseminate the faith in 
the neighbouring countries of Central Asia, Tibet and China. 13 

A fairly trustworthy account of the condition of Buddhism 
in Kashmir from the 7th century onward is furnished by the 
travel accounts of the Chinese travellers Hiuen Tsiang and 
O’kong, the Raja ta rang ini, archaeological discoveries, epigra- 
phic records and other literary documents. 

Hiuen Tsiang visited Kashmir in a-d- 631. He saw in the 
valley about one hundred sangharamas and five thousand 
Buddhist priests. 14 The account of Yuang Chwang leaves no 
doubt in mind that Kashmir at the time of his visit was a 
flourishing centre of Buddhist learning and there were several 
distinguished Buddhist Acdryas in the valley who not only 
commanded mastery over the Vibhasa and the Upadesa Sas- 
tras but also continued composing Buddhist texts on valuable 
subjects with unabated zeal and enthusiasm. Admiring the 
contents of these literary texts Hiuen Tsiang remarks that in 
those there was evidence of great study and research. In them 
could be found an extraordinary insight into the Buddhist 
lore of various kinds and also into the Brahmanical learning, 
Indian alphabets and the Vedas and their Angas. 15 

The discovery of Buddhist manuscripts from a stupa in 
Gilgit is an important landmark in the history of Buddhism in 
Kashmir. On paleographic grounds these manuscripts written 
in the so called post Gupta alphabet may be assigned to the 
seventh century a.d . 16 The records bear testimony to the fact 
that the flourishing state of Buddhism in the 7th century was 
not confined to the valley alone but the predominance of 
Buddhism could also be noticed in the distant north of 
Kashmir. 

O’kong also known as Dharmadhatu reached Kashmir via 
Kabul and Kandhar in a-d- 759. He stayed in Kashmir for 
four years and studied Sanskrit and Vinaya texts from the 
celebrated Buddhist teachers. He noticed more than three 
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hundred viharas in the valley and a large number of slitpas and 
images. 17 

The rulers of the Karkota dynasty of Kashmir, who ruled 
in the 8th century, though staunch followers of 3aiva and 
Vaisnava faiths were also favourably disposed towards the 
Buddhist religion. They founded Buddhist institutions and 
endowed them with lavish grants. The celebrated Karkota 
ruler Lalitaditya Muktiiplda founded one Rdjavihara with a 
large quadrangle and a large Caitya at Parihasapura (modern 
Paraspor). 18 He also built another vihdra with a stiipa at 
Huskapura near Baramulla. 19 A huge copper image of Buddha 
built by him is said to have been so high as almost touching 
the sky. 20 Another celebrated ruler of the Karkota dynasty 
Jayaplda Vinayadbya embellished his newly founded town 
Jayapura with three images of the Buddha and a large 
Vihdra A 1 The flourishing condition of Buddhism during the 
rule of Karkotas is also evidenced by archaeological excava¬ 
tions carried out at Parihasapura and other places which have 
brought to light several stupas viharas, caityas and Buddhist 
images. 22 


The wide popularity and the great fillip that Buddhism 
received under the benign patronage of the piously disposed 
Karkota rulers led to the incorporation in the Brahmanic 
Hinduism of Buddha as an incarnation of Visnu as is evidenced 
by the Nilamatapurdna (8th century) and the Dasavatdra- 
carita (llth century). The Nilamatapurdna which contains 
a comprehensive account of the Brahmanic rites and rituals 
observed in Kashmir from times immemorial not only mentions 

RndHw aS i? ne uf thC t6n incarnations of Visnu but enlists the 
Buddha s birthday as an important festival and lays down the 

details of the procedure in which the birthday of the Master 
was to be celebrated. 23 


Reference has been made above to the Buddhist Acdryas 
Wh ° erudition and scholarship made Kashmir a cradle 

ot Buddhist learning for several centuries. It will not be out 
of place to give a brief account of a few of these pious savants 
who preached and propagated the Buddhist learning in the 
valley attracting a large number of adherents and disseminated 
and expounded the faith in the neighbouring countries of 
Central Asia, China and Tibet, 
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The Acaryas mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang are Sanghabhadra, 
the author of Nydyanusara sastra, Skhandhila who wrote 
Vibhasd-Prakaram-Pdda-Sdstra, Purna who composed a 
commentary on Vibliasa Sastrci, Bodhila who composed the 
treatise called Tatva-sancaya-sastra, Gunaprabha a great 
authority on the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins and author 
of several works and Vimalamitra an adherent of the Sarsvata 
(i.e. Sarvastivada) school having made a profound study of 
canonical and heterodox scriptures, and Bandhudatta who 
taught the famous Buddhist scholar Kumarajlva. Among 
other distinguished Acaryas who studied, taught and wrote in 
Kashmir mention may be made of Katyayaniputra, Vasu- 
bandhu, Asvaghosa, Vasumitra, Nagarjuna, Sarvajnamitra, 
Dharmatrata, Jinabandhu, etc. 

A number of Buddhist scholars after receiving education in 
Kashmir went to Central Asia and China and were responsible 
for not only introducing the Kashmirian Buddhist texts but 
also translating the same and other canonical Buddhist texts 
into Chinese and Central Asian languages. Among these 
mention may be made of Kumarajlva, Sanghbhuti, Gautam- 
sangha, Punyatrata, Dharma>asas, Buddhayasas, Vimalaksa, 
Buddhajiva, Dharmamitra, Lokaksema, Parthian Anslickao 
and Sogdian Rang Seng Hui. A noted Buddhist scholar of 
Kashmir Gunavarman converted the whole of Java and the 
neighbouring islands to Buddhist faith and Thumi Sambhota 
introduced the same in Tibet. 

In the following centuries Buddhism in Kashmir was over¬ 
shadowed by the wide upsurge of the Vaisnava and Saiva 
faiths. However, in spite of the overwhelming predominance of 
Bhahmanic faith and the loss of the royal patronage, Buddhism 
continued to flourish even as late as the 13th century. 
This is supported by the epigraphic evidence furnished by our 
records. 

An inscription of the reign of queen Didda preserved in 
the S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar records the gift of a fine bronze 
image of the Bodhisattva PadmapanI in the ( Laukika ) year 65 
or a.d- 989 by Rajanaka Bhlma, a devout Buddhist. 24 Another 
inscription of probably the same or somewhat later period 
incised on the back of a brass image of the Buddha contains 
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the famous Buddhist creed ye dharma hetu prabhava, etc. 25 The 
Arigom stone slab inscription of a-d. 1197 records the con¬ 
struction of a new shrine of burnt bricks by a devout Buddhist 
Ramadeva for the installation of an image of the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara, the earlier one made of wood and constructed 
by a physician Ullhadeva having been burnt by king Simha. 26 
The king Simha is identical with king Jayasimha (a.d. 1128- 
1155) who curiously enough is represented by Kalhana 
as a great patron of Buddhism who ordered the construction of 
new viharas and renovation of old ones, completed the con¬ 
struction of Sulci Vihara started by his uncle Uccala and 
granted large endowments to the Buddhist institutions founded 
by his relatives and officers. 27 Kalhana alludes to the burning 
of Hadigrama modern Arigom, the stronghold of Jayasimha’s 
enemies, by the latter’s powerful minister Sujji. 28 It appears 
that the wooden shrine referred to in the inscription 
was burnt along with the village itself and there was no 
delibrate attempt on the part of Jayasimha to burn the shrine 
as stated in the inscription. In this record Avalokitesvara, 
the famous Budhisattva, is described as ‘the Lord of the world 
who has become a light to the three worlds, who is a moon of 
delight to the world and who cuts asunder the bonds of the 
world’. 

To the same or somewhat earlier period belongs the Dras 
(districl Kargil, Ladakh) pillar inscription which records the 
installation of the statue of Maitreya by Arya Tharanya-kula, 
a horseman. 29 

As is well known the concept of Bodhisattva was first 
introduced in the Buddhist faith by the Mahayana school. The 
epigraphs, referred to above, would show that Mahayana form 
of Buddhism was a popular faith in the valley in the 10th 
and the subsequent centuries and the worship of the 
Bodhisattvas was prevalent. This is particularly significant since 
Kashmir had remained for long a great stronghold of the 
Sarvastivadins and the Vaibhasikas. 

It is not known when Mahayana first gained a footing in 
Kashmir. Its existence in the periods preceding our records 
is, however, proved by the discovery of a large number of 
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Bodhisattva images from Paraspor (ancient Parihasapura) and 
Pandrethan and by the testimony of Hiuen Tsiang who 
noticed in the capital a monastery which was centre of Maha- 
yana philosophy and saw a huge image of the Bodhi¬ 
sattva Avalokitesvara devoutly worshipped by the earnest 
believers. 80 

The predominant Brahmanic faith appears to have exer¬ 
cised great influence on the contemporary Buddhist religion. 
An evidence to this effect is furnished by the image of the 
Bodhisattva PadmapanI, referred to above, which represents 
the Bodhisattva as wearing a sacred thread in the fashion of 
the Brahmanas. Conversely the native Saivism appears to have 
been deeply impressed by the Buddhist theories of Ksanfka - 
vddci, Siinycivadci and Sahajavdda while the iconography of the 
Svacchanda-Bhairava betrays affinities with Tantrik symbolism 
of the Buddhists. 31 

As in other parts of the country, in Kashmir too, Bud¬ 
dhism soon lost its pristine glory and could not but succumb 
to the powerful wave of the Tantrik worship that swept the 
more popular Brahmanical faiths. Our records from Vejebror 
dated (Saka) 58 or a.d. 1236 belonging to the reign of Raja- 
deva (a.d. 1213 to a.d. 1236) shows that the Tantrik form of 
Buddhism was popular in the valley in the 13th century. 3 - The 
epigraph records the consecration of a mandalaka in honour 
of lord Lokesvara or Avalokitesvara by Acarya Kamalasriya. 
The mandalaka appears to be the same as mandala or mystical 
circle drawing of which along with mudrd or finger poses, 
mantra or recitation of mystical spells, kriyas or rites and 
carya or worship of Tantrik deities was considered means of 
attaining siddhi or spiritual perfection by the Tantrik Bud¬ 
dhists. The donor Acarya Kamalasriya appears to have been 
some Tantrik teacher. The stone on which our inscription is 
incised bears on the top a round disc. It seems that this 
mystical disc represents the mandalaka of our inscription the 
consecration of which in honour of Lord Avalokitesvara, the 
famous Bodhisattva and a favourite deity of Tantrik Buddhists 
was regarded as means of earning religious merit by the 
Tantrik Buddhists of Kashmir. 
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Gandhara 


Our records from Gandhara do not throw any light on the 
state of Buddhism in this region during the periods represent¬ 
ed by them. Gandhara, as is well known, remained a 
flourishing seat of Buddhism for a long period, since the time, 
this faith was first introduced there by Madhyantika in 
300 B.c. 33 


Chamba and Kangra 

Both Chamba and Kangra seem to have formed part of the 
empires of Asoka and Kaniska and Buddhism must have 
enjoyed popularity in these territories during the rule of the 
two Buddhist patrons. Owing to the paucity of material it 
is not possible to give a connected account of Buddhism in 
these regions in the subsequent periods. 

The discovery of the Buddhist antiquarian remains con¬ 
sisting of the stupas, images and inscriptions at Chari, Chodru 
and Fatehpur have revealed the popularity of Boddhist faith 
in Kangra in the sixth and the seventh centuries a.d . 34 The 
archaeological evidence is supported by the testimony of 
Hiuen Tsiang who saw in the kingdom of Jalandhara, of which 
Kangra formed a part, as many as 50 monasteries with 2000 
monks. 36 

It is not clear if Buddhism enjoyed popularity in Chamba 
and Kangra during the periods represented by our records 
The inscriptions discovered so far do not furnish any infor¬ 
mation on this point. But that the other heterodox sect viz 
the Jainism had some followers in Kangra in the 13th century 
is indicated by the Kangra Bazar inscription which records the 
installation of an image of the Jain Tlrthankara Parsvanatha 
by two brothers Kundalaka and Kumara (?), who were 
“devoted to the law, taught by the Jina”, {Jaina-dhanna- 
parayanau ). 30 

II. SAIVISM 


Gandhara 

The cult of Siva in Gandhara dates back to the remote 
antiquity when its popularity among the non-Ayansr in pre- 
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Vedic period is attested to by the archaeological finds in the 
Sindhu Valley consisting of the prototypes of Siva as Pasupati 
and his emblem the Siva-linga. The Satapat/ia Brahmana 
refers to the popularity of the worship of Bhava, a name of 
Siva, among the Bahllkas who lived in the present region of 
Balkh in Afghanistan and the adjoining Gandhara. 37 In the 
Astadhydyl of Panin! (who hailed from Gandhara) occurs the 
sutra Sivddibliyo'n (IV. 1.112) meaning that an affix an comes 
in the sense of a descendant after the name Siva etc. The 
early Greek writers like Strabo refer to the tribes of the 
Panjab and Gandhara like Siboi and Oxydrakcii as regarding 
themselves the descendants of Siva. 38 Megasthenese the Greek 
ambassodor in the court of Chandragupta Maurya (about 300 
B-c-) refers to the popularity of the worship of God Dionysios 
identified with Siva in the hill regions of northern India which 
may have included Gandhara as well. 

The evidence of the popularity of the cult of Siva in 
Gandhara in the centuries preceding the Christian era is 
furnished by the early Indian coins hailing from Taxila which 
contain the theriomorphic and anthropomorphic figures of 
Siva. 39 Some coins of the Indo-Greek king Demetrius who 
ruled in Gandhara about 200 b-c- bear the figure of Siva’s 
emblem, the trident on the reverse. 40 

Despite the predominance of Buddhism in the region in 
the centuries following the Christian era and the patronage 
extended to it by the Kusana rulers Saivism continued to be 
a popular faith as is indicated by the coins of the Kusana 
rulers Kadaphises II, Kaniska, Huviska and Vasudeva which 
contain the figures of Siva and of his emblems like the trident 
and the sacred bull. 

In the post-Kusana period Saivism appears to have 
flourished in Gandhara under the patronage of the Sassanian 
rulers. A Kusanio-Sassanian gold coin issued under the 
sovereignty of Shahpur I (a.d. 256-264) bears the figure of 
Siva in the Sassanian dress standing before the bull Nandi. 41 
To the same period belongs an image of Siva discovered from 
Charsada in Peshawar district depicting Siva with three eyes, 
three heads and six arms standing before the bull Nandi. 43 
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The two principal sects of Savisim, the Pasupata and the 
Kapalika are mentioned by Vasubandhu (who hailed from 
Peshawar) in the commentary of the Abhidhannakosa-bhasya , 
a famous Buddhist text of a.d. 4th century. 43 Another 
Buddhist text of the same period the Mcthdmdyun mentions 
Siva as the presiding deity of Sivapura identified with 
Udlcydgrdma of the Mahdbhasya 41 and the Siboi country in 
Gandhara mentioned by the classical writers. 

Saivism must have enjoyed considerable popularity in 
Gandhara during the rule of the Huna King Mihirakula who 
though a great persecutor of the Buddhist institutions was an 
ardent devotee of Siva. 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang while giving an account 
of the Buddhist shrines of Gandhara also makes mention of 
two principal shrines connected with the Saiva cult. 4 * One 
of these was the shrine of Bhimadcvi, consort of Siva, situated 
on the top of a high mountain about t>0 li or so to the north¬ 
east of Polusha, modern Shahbazgarhi and the other a temple 
dedicated to Mahesvaradeva situated at the foot of the 
mountain. The Chinese pilgrim describes the two shrines as 
“great resorts of devotees from all parts of India”. The two 
shrines appear to have had a long history and the account of 
Hiuen Tsiang bears testimony to the continued flourishing 
state of Saivism in Gandhara in the 7th century. 

Saivism appears to have received a great phillip under the 
patronage of the Hindu Sahl rulers of Gandhara. The coins 
of Samanta and Sapalapatideva bear the figures of Siva’s 
emblem, the trisula the trident and his vdhana the bull. 44 

That Saivism was a flourishing faith in Gandhara in the 
10th century is indicated by our record from Hund belonging 
to the reign of Jayapaladeva. 47 It begins with an invocation 
ol Siva called Bhutanatha and refers to his third eye which 
‘owing to the burning of Kama is a source of terror to his 
enemies even to-day’. It records the consecration of a temple 
dedicated to god Umanatha, Lord of Uma, i.e. Siva by certain 
Cangulavarman, son of Pahgula at Udabhdndapura modern 
Hund, the capital of the Hindu Sahl kings. Our another 
inscription from Hund belonging to the same period records 
the construction of a temple by Maharajnl KamesvarldevI 48 
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but whether the temple was dedicated to god Siva or Visnu is 
not indicated in the record. The inscription contains no 
mangala in the beginning. 

Kashmir 

The worship of Siva appears to have been popular in 
Kashmir from a pretty remote period. Its popularity in the 
pre-Asokan days is attested to by the evidence of Kalhana 
who refers to an old Siva temple of Vijyesvara which was 
renovated by the Maurya King Asoka. 49 Asoka, though a 
Buddhist, extended his patronage to Saivism in Kashmir and 
founded two Siva temples, both named after his own name as 
Asokaesvara. 50 His son Jalauka was an ardent devotee of Siva 
and built two shrines of Siva, named Jyestharudra and Bhu- 
tesa at Srlnagarl and Naniiksetra, respectively. 61 Damodrara 
II, the successor of Jalauka was according to Kalhana, ‘a crest 
jewel of the worshippers of Siva’. 52 

The cult of Siva continued to flourish in the subsequent 
periods and in the c. 4th century a.d. it was patronised by 
King Siddha, who himself was a devout worshipper of Siva and 
who passed his time in constant meditation of Siva. 53 

In the 6th century, Saivism flourished under the patronage 
of the Huna King Mihirkula who though evilminded 54 and 
persecutor of Buddhist institutions, 55 partronised Saivism in 
Kashmir and founded a Siva temple of Mihiresvara at 
Srlnagarl. 56 

With the accession of the Karkotas in the 7th century, 
Saivism came to enjoy a very wide popularity in the Valley. 
The illustrious Karkota ruler Lalitaditya was devout worshipper 
of Siva. He founded the temple of Jyestharudra and granted 
lands and villages for its maintenance. 57 He also donated a 
large sum of money to the Siva temple of Bhutesa. 68 His 
mother, Narendraprabha built a shrine of Narendresvara, 59 
while his minister Mitrasarman founded a Siva temple of 
Mitresvara.’ 0 The Saivite propensities of the king were also 
shared by the common people who put up a large number of 
Siva-lingas called Rakchafesa . 61 

In the 9th and 10th centuries during the rule of the kings 
ofUtpala dynasty, Saivism continued to enjoy popularity. 
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King Avantivarman, though himself a Vaisnava founded the 
Siva temple of Avantlsvara at his newly founded town Avan- 
tipura and had at the shrines of Tripuresvara, Bhutesa and 
Vijayesa three pedestals made with silver conduits. 63 His 
successor Sankaravarman founded two temples of Sankara- 
gaurlsa and Sugendhesa at the town of Sankarapura founded 
by him. 64 A mammoth Saiva kavya of fifty cantos called 
Haravijaya , composed by Rajanaka Ratnakara, describing the 
defeat of demon Andhaka at the hands of Siva belongs to this 
period. 

In the following 11th and 12th centuries, the predominance 
of Saivism continued unabated. Quite a large number of Saiva 
shrines was consecrated by the rulers, their kinsmen and the 
ministers. King Samgramaraja increased his spritual merit by 
restoring the famous Siva temple of Ramesvara. 65 Queen 
Suryamati founded two Siva shrines 66 and consecrated 7/7- 
sulas , Bdnalingas and other sacred emblems. 67 King Kalasa was 
a staunch follower of Siva. He renewed the stone temple of 
Vijayesa 68 and built three Siva temples adorning them with 
golden parosals. 69 

During the rule of king Jayasimha in the 12th century, the 
shrines of Siva were consecrated by the two ministers Rilhana 70 
and Bhutta, 71 by queen Rardha (wife of Jayasimha) 72 and by 
Mahkha, the brother of Samihmgrahika Alankara. 73 To the 
same period belongs the celebrated Kavya of poet Mahkha 
called Snkanthacarita (composed between a-d. 1135 - 1145 ) 
which has the Puranic legend of Siva’s overthrow of Tripura 
as its theme. 

In the 14th century, Saivism enjoyed popularity under the 
patronage of king Simhadeva who was a great worshipper of 
Siva and who caused Vijayesvara to be bathed in milk, pur¬ 
chased with one lakh pieces of gold. 74 

The cult of Siva continued to flourish in 15th century 
during the rule of the Muhammdan king Zain-ul-Abidln. This 
is attested to by the epigraphic evidence furnished by one of 
our records. The stone inscription discovered from Khonamuh 
and belonging to the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-Abidln, begins 
with an invocation of Siva, praised as a Supreme spirit, and 
refers to a certain devotee of Siva named Gammatisodaka who 
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engaged himself in meditation at a hermitage ( asrama ) in 
Khonamuh, founded by a merchant named Purnaka, and 
found his way to Siva. 75 

Saiva Philosophy 

In the a.d. 9th century when Saiva faith was 
predominant in Kashmir, there appeared a new system of 
Saiva philosophy in the Valley which came to be known as 
Trikasasana or Trikasastra. This system was a type of 
idealistic monisim ( advaita ) and differed in fundamental 
principles from other forms of Saiva thought, for instance from 
the Saiva darsana of Madhvacarya, as incorporated in his 
Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha , 76 

The beginnings of this school are to be traced to the 
Sivasiitras, the authorship of which is attributed to Siva him¬ 
self and which are said to have been revealed to the sage 
Vasugupta who lived in the 9th century. 

The chief exponents of this school were Kallata and Soma- 
nanda, the two desciples of Vasugupta. 

Kallata was contemporary of Avantivarman. 77 He wrote 
Spandasiitras generally called Spandakdrikas in which he first 
explained the Sivasiitras. 

Somananda provided the Advaita Saivism of Kashmir with 
a philosophy of its own and laid the foundation of a branch of 
Trika-darsana called Pratibhijhasastra. The doctrine of 
Pratibhijha laid stress on recognition as the way for the per¬ 
ception of the identity with the Supreme Soul or the ultimate 
reality. 

Somananda was followed by the famous Kashmir philoso¬ 
pher Utpala who made a valuable contribution to the Pribhijha- 
sastra by writing a philosophic treatise called Isvara-pratibhijha 
in which he lucidly summarised the teachings of his master 
Somananda. 

The prolific writer Abhinavagupta, who flourished in the 
11th century, wrote two philosophic commentaries on the 
Isvara-pratibhijha known as Isvarapratibhijha-vimarsini and the 
Isvarapratibhijhavivriti-vimarsini. He also composed other 
works on Saiva doctrine which include Pardtrimsikd-vivarana t 
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Tantraloka , Tantrasara , Parmarthasara and MdlinT-vijciya - 
vartika. 

In the subsequent centuries, the work of the earlier expo¬ 
nents of Saiva doctrine was carried further by the philosophers 
like Ksemaraja, Yogaraja, Jayaratha and Sivopadhyaya, the 
last of whom wrote a Saiva treatise in as late as the 18th 
century. 

A glimpse of the Saivadarsana of Kashmir can be traced 
in the Khonamuh inscription referred to above where in the 
benedictory verse Siva is described as universal soul who 
though selfless ( anatma ) is the life of all beings ( Sarvabhutdtmd) 
who has no attributes and is yet invested with them and who 
is exempt from the distinction of existent and non-existent 
(sad-asad-vyakti-rahitah). The expression of the same thought 
we find in a number of passages in the Saiva texts referred to 
above. Again the verse seven of the same record states that 
an ascetic Gammatisodaka by name having conquered Mara 
of powerful darkness seated in firm Padmasana posture engag¬ 
ed himself in meditation desirous of attaining that state of 
imperishableness that knows no fall and in fullness of time he 
found his way to Siva. In this verse we have a picture of a 
Saiva-Sadhaka or Yogi as described in the several celebrated 
Saivite texts of Kashmir. 

Chamba 

The cult of Siva appears to be of ancient origin in Chamba 
though the earliest Saiva foundations discovered so far date 
only from the time of king Meruvarman, who ruled in the 
end of the 7th or the beginning of the a.d. 8th century. 78 

The wide popularity of Saivism in this hill State in the 9th 
and the subsequent centuries is attested to by the evidence of 
our inscriptions. 

The Sarahan Prasasti which on paleographic grounds can 
be assigned to the 9th century, records the construction of a 
Siva temple by a certain chieftain SatyakT. 79 

The early rulers of Chamba were well disposed towards the 
worship of Siva. The copper plate grant issued by king 
Yugakaravarman begins with an invocation to lord Hara or 
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Siva. 80 His successor king Vidagdha describes himself as 
Paramamdhesvara or the supreme devotee of Siva. 81 King 
Somavarman who succeeded to the Chamba throne sometimes 
in the 11th century was also a great devotee of Siva and he 
donated lands to a Siva temple built by the queen mother 
Rardha. 82 

Saivism continued to enjoy popularity in the 13th century 
when an image of Mahadeva was installed by two individuals 
Ganga and Kisanu at Harsara (ancient Adsara). 83 

The wide prevalence of the workship of Siva in Chamba in 
the 11th and the subsequent centuries is also testified by the 
evidence of number of carved fountain slabs which have been 
discovered from several places in this ancient hill State and 
which usually contain the figures of Siva and of the other gods 
of Saiva cult. 81 

Kangra 

The early history of Saivism in Kangra is shrouded in 
mystery. The earliest Siva temples discovered so far are the 
cave temples of Masur which on the basis of styles are 
assignable to the a.d. 8th century. 85 The early existence of 
the cult of Siva in Kangra however, is indicated by the coins 
of Audambara chiefs which contain the figures of the shrine 
of Siva and his emblems, the trisula and Nancli . 8o The 
Audambara chiefs ruled over Kangra and Eastern Panjab in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 

The predominance of the Saiva faith in Kangra in the 
13th century is attested to by the evidence of the Baijnath 
Prasastis . 87 

The two Prasastis begin with an invocation of Siva and his 
spouse Parvatl. The first contains a long hymn or stotra in 
praise of Siva and describes him as the supreme lord who is 
praised by Visnu, Brahma and other gods. 88 It refers to two 
merchant brothers Manyuka and Ahuka who out of great 
devotion to Siva constructed a huge temple at Klragrama 
(modern Baijnath) to house a linga of Siva called Vaidya- 
natha. 89 
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The Prasastis throw light on the Saivite propensities of the 
members of the royal family and of the common people who 
made large number of donations to the Siva temple. 

The ruling chief Laksamanacandra allotted daily six 
drammas of money collected in the custom house 90 and his 
mother Laksana granted one plough of land from her estates 
at Pralamba-grama (modern Palampur). 91 A Brahmana 
astrologer Ralhana gave two dronas of grain from his lands 
at Navagrama 9 - while Ganesvara, an inhabitant of Klragraina, 
donated half a plough of land to the Siva temple. 93 A wealthy 
merchant Jlvaka presented his own land for the courtyard of 
the shrine. 94 The builders of the temple, the two merchant 
brothers donated their oil mill to provide for the lamps of the 
temple, 95 a ship for the bhoga of Siva and four ploughs of 
cultivated land. 9 ® 


III. VAIS^fAVISM 


Gandhara 

The worship of Visnu was popular in Gandhara as early 
as the 5th century b.c- in the time of the great grammarian 
Paninl. Panin! in his Astadhyayl 97 gives a rule for the forma¬ 
tion of the word Vasudevaka in the sense of “a person whose 
object of bhakti (devotion) is Vasudeva.” The term Vdsudeva 
is interpreted by Patanjali to stand for Vasudeva-krsna or 
Visnu.” 98 

The prevalance of Vaistjava faith in the 2nd century b c. 
is testified by the evidence of an inscription of a Greek 
ambassador Heliodorus in which he describes himself as a 
resident of Texila and a Bhagavata or worshipper of Visnu. 99 

Vaisnavism enjoyed propujarity in the a.d. 2nd century 
under the patronage of the Kusana king Huviska. Huviska, 
despite his leanings towards Buddhism was well disposed 
towards the Vaisnava faith. Some of his coins bear figures 
of Visnu and in a seal matrix attributed to him, he is represent¬ 
ed as kneeling reverentially before Visnu with his hands in 
aiijali pose. 100 
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Vaisnavism must have enjoyed considerable popularity 
during the reign of the Sahl king Bhlmadeva (10th century) 
who assumed the title of Gcidahastci (weilder of mace, a popular 
appellation of Visnu) as is indicated by our record from Dewai 
(Gandhara) belonging to him. 101 

Owing to the paucity of material it is not possible to trace 
the history of Vaisnavism in Gandhara in the subsequent 
periods 

However, an inscription of the Laukika year 538 corres¬ 
ponding to a.d. 1461 which is preserved in the Peshawar 
museum and which records the construction of a tank by a 
certain individual Vanhadaka, begins with an invocation of 
Visnu. 102 The find spot of the inscription is not definitely 
known but it is said to hail from the Hazara district. 103 If this 
be true, this record which contains an eulogy of Visnu, would 
furnish evidence of the popularity of the Visnu worship in 
certain areas in Gandhara even as late as the 15th century. 

Kashmir 

It is not known when Vaisnavism was first introduced in 
Kashmir. Its popularity in the a.d. 6th century is however, 
attested to by the evidence of the Rajatarahgini , which refers 
to the foundation of the shrines of Visnu by kings Ranaditya 104 
and Pravarasena-II. 105 

In the subsequent 7th and 8th centuries Vaisnavism 
flourished in the Valley under the patronage of the Karkota 
rulers who were devout worshippers of Visnu. Kalhana refers 
to a large number of Visnu temples and images that were 
consecrated during this period not only by the kings but also 
by their kinsmen and high ranking officers. Amongst these 
pious foundations mention may be made of the Visnu temples 
and images consecrated after their own names, by king Dur- 
labhavardhana, 106 Candraplda, 107 Calitaka (city prefect of 
Candraplda), 103 Lalitaditya, 109 Kamalavatl (queen of Lalita- 
ditya), 110 Jayapida 111 and Amrtaprabha (mother of Jayapida). 112 

Vaisnavism continued to be a popular religion in the 9th 
century during the rule of king Avantivarman who was great 
worshipper of Visnu from his very childhood. 113 He built a 
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Visnu temple of AvantisvamI 114 and his famous irrigation 
minister Suyya founded a Visnu shrine of Hrslkesa Yogasayin 
at the new confluence of the Sindhu and the Vitasta. 11 '’ 

The wide popularity of Vaisnava faith in the 8th and the 
9th centuries is also proved by the discovery of large number 
of Vaisnava antiquarian remains consisting of busts and heads 
of Visnu, relief sculptures of Caturbhuja Visnu and his incar¬ 
nations and four headed Visnu images, at Bijbehara, Andarkot, 
Divsar, Avantipur, 110 etc. and by the Nilamatapurana. 

Visnu worship continued to flourish during the 10th and 
11th centuries. Pretty large number of Visiju temples was 
founded both by the rulers and their relatives. Queen Sugan- 
dha built a Visnu temple of Gopalakesava 117 while her daugh¬ 
ter-in-law Nanda founded a Visnu temple of Nandikesava. 118 
The §ahl king Bhlma, the maternal grand-father of queen 
Didda built in the Capital a shrine of Bhlmakesava, 119 while 
the queen herself founded a series amongst which mention may 
be made of Abhimanyusvamin built for the increase of the 
spiritual merit of her deceased son Abhimanyu, 120 SimhasvamI 
erected after the name of her father Simgaraja 1 - 1 and Didda- 
svamin which she founded after her own name. 122 

The popularity of Visnu worship in the Valley in the 10th 
and the following centuries is also attested to by the epigraphic 
evidence. The Srinagar stone inscription of the reign of queen 
Didda, dated a.d. 992 mentions Krsna under the name of 
Narakabhid (slayer of Naraka) and describes him as son of 
Devaki. 123 This would show that in the 10th century Visnu 
was also worshipped in the Valley in the form of his incar¬ 
nations. Again a large sized image of four armed Visnu seated 
on his Vahana garuda was unearthed at Bijbehara which bears 
on its pedestal the inscription, tvam namdmi janardanam, “I 
worship thee Janardana, i.e. Visnu’’ in the Sarada characters of 
the 11th and 12th centuries. 124 

Chamba 

The early history of Vaisnavism in Chamba is shrouded in 
mystery. The worship of Visnu appears to have been popular 
in the 9th century during the rule of king Sahillavarman 
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who founded the temple of LaksamI Narayana in his newly 
established capital. 125 

Our epigraphic records furnish evidence of the flourishing 
condition of Vaisnavism in the subsequent centuries under the 
patronage of the successors of Sahillavarman who though 
staunch followers of Saiva cult were well disposed towards the 
Vaisnava faith. 

Thus during the rule of king Yugakaravarman, a shrine of 
god Narsimha or the man-lion incarnation of Visnu was 
founded by queen Tribhuvanarekha, for which the king him¬ 
self granted some lands. 126 This would indicate that in the 
a.d. 10th century Visnu was also worshipped in Chamha in the 
form of his incarnations. 

In the reign of the succeeding king Vidagdha, a Visnu 
image of ThakkikasvamI was installed by his feudatory chief 
Thakkika. 127 

In the 11th century, Vaisnavism flourished under the 
patronage of king Somavarman who was a Paramavaisnava or 
a great devotee of Visnu. 128 He donated lands to two temples 
of god Harl which were built by Laksamanavarman and the 
Maharaja-putra Pasata. 129 

Vaisnava faith continued to prevail in the 12th century 
during the rule of king Lalitavarman, in the 17th year of whose 
reign an image of Narayana was put up by his feudatory 
Nagapala. 130 Similarly an image of Visj^u was installed pro¬ 
bably in the same century, by certain Ukukana and named 
after his own name as Ukukanasvaml. 131 The image which 
still exists at the village Saho represents god Vi§nu with three 
faces, the side ones being those of a lion and a boar apparently 
alluding to the Narsimha and Varaha incarnations of Visnu. 
The image of Visnu is accompanied by the figures of his ten 
incarnations amongst which the fish, the tortoise, Rama, 
Buddha, Parsurama and Kalki alone are discernible, others 
having got defaced. 

This inscribed statuette would show that the worship of 
the Avataras or the incarnations of Visnu, of which we find 
an earlier evidence in the Yugakaravarman’s grant, referred 
to above, continued to be popular in Chamba in the 12th 
century and constituted an important feature of the Vaisnava 
cult in this region as in other parts of India. 
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The wide popularity of the worship of Visnu and his 
incarnations in 10th, 11th and the 12th centuries is also testified 
by a large number of inscribed fountain slabs which have been 
discovered from various places in Chamba and which usually 
contain the figures of Visnu and his incarnations along with 
those of the other deities. 132 

Kangra 

Our inscriptions from Kangra do not throw much light on 
the Visnu worship in this area. The Baijnath Prciscisti No. 1 
only mentions the name of Visnu and describes him as lower 
in status to that of Siva. The popularity of the cult of Visnu 
in Kangra in the 13th or somewhatlater period is attested to by 
the inscribed brass statuette of Visnu which has been discover¬ 
ed Irom Fatehpur in the Kangra District. 133 

. While, as seen above, Siva and Visnu were popularly wor¬ 
shipped gods in ancient Chamba and Kangra, the other god 
of the Hindu Trinity, viz. Brahma, claimed equal popularity in 
ancient Chamba. He is invoked in the copper plate inscriptions 
as the Creator of the Universe, along with Siva, the Destroyer 
and Visnu, the Preserver, 134 and occupies prominent position 
in the fountain slabs along with Siva, Visnu and Varuna. 135 In 
the Baijnath Prasasti No. 1, he is mentioned once (1.27) and 
like Visnu, described as lower in rank to that of Siva. 

IV. OTHER GODS AND GODDESSES 

Varuna 

Besides Siva and Visnu, Varuna was a popular god in 
ancient Chamba. He figures prominently in the fountain slab 
inscriptions which have been discovered in large numbers from 
several parts of Chamba. The inscribed fountain slabs generally 
contain an image of god Varuna and in the inscriptions incised 
on them they are invariably designated after the name of the 
god, as Varuna-deva. The association of god Varuna with the 
water fountains would indicate that Varuna who held such a 
prominent position in the Vedic literature as the ‘patron of 
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waters’ continued to be regarded as the overlord of waters 
even so lato a time as the period of our records, viz., a.d* 11th 
and 12th centuries. 

In the Rgveda , though Varuna mainly figures as a god 
presiding over the moral order, he is also described as regu¬ 
lator of waters who made the rivers flow and which run 
unceasingly according to his commandments. 130 In the 
Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda also he figures as the overlord 
of waters. 137 

In our inscriptions Varuna is de>cribed as a Supreme God 
who is “higher than any other god known in the three 
worlds.” 138 The setting up of a water fountain in his honour 
is regarded as a means of acquiring highest religious merit 
and is considered to accrue the same merit as the gift of ten 
million cows on the occasion of lunar or solar eclipse. 1 ' 39 

The fountain slabs which are usually carved with figures of 
deities, represent Varuna as occupying a prominent place 
among them. He is usually represented as squatting on his 
Vdhana Mcikarci (crocodile), sometimes with two and some¬ 
times with four hands. Thus in the Siya fountain slab, he has 
two hands, holding a cobra in his right and a lull blown lotus 
flower in his left hand. In the Salhi fountain slab he is repre¬ 
sented as a deity with four hands provided with an elephant 
hook ( afikusci ) and a lotus flower ( padmci ) to ihe right and 
with a club (gadd) and a conch shell ( sankhci ) to the left. In 
the Sai fountain slab his four arms support a makara staff and 
a rosary on the right and the snake and a water vessel on the 
left. 

Varuna’s great popularity in Chamba as the god of waters 
during the period represented by our records, appears at first 
sight surprising especially when he was but little known in the 
neighbouring hill regions of Kashmir and Kangra. It appears 
that Chamba suffered from the scarcity of water especially in 
the far-flung areas of Curah and Pangi, where these fountain 
slabs exist in large numbers, and the fountains were set up at 
the steep hill slopes in order to ensure easy flow of drinkable 
water from the underground hill streams. They served the two¬ 
fold purpose. Besides being of general utility to the neighbour- 
ing population, they won the donor much cherished spiritual 
merit of highest orders 
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Among other gods and goddesses, who were worshipped 
in ancient Kashmir, Chamba and Kangra mention may be 
made of BhavanI or Siva’s spouse, Ganesa and Karttikeya, and 
two river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna. 

BhavanI of whom we find the earliest mention in Paninl’s 
AstadhydyT, U0 is mentioned in a few of our records and is 
described as an affectionate and ever devoted wife of Siva, 141 
who saves men from the impending misfortunes. 142 She is the 
mother of the world and her greatness has no limit. 143 
She is compassionate and cuts the bonds of existence of those 
who worship her. 144 She is able to protect from delusion any 
one who complains of great pain caused by the concurrence 
of a crowd of misfortunes. 146 She is mentioned under 
various names in our inscriptions and the oft repeated ones are 
Gauri, the resplendent, Sailja, the daughter of the mount 
(Himalaya) and MrdanI, the compassionate. The Baijnath 
Prasasti No. 1 contains a long hymn in which she is praised 
along with her consort Siva and the various aspects of her 
character are clearly delineated. One of our inscriptions from 
Chamba records the erection of an image dedicated to her by 
certain individual Asaharana. 146 The image represents her 
as a standing four-armed goddess with a trident in one of her 
right hands and a snake in one of her left hands and with a 
lion, the vehicle of the goddess resting at her feet. 147 

GaneSa, popularly known as the god who removes all 
obstacles, figures in the beginning of most of our epigraphs 
especially the copper plate charters, where an obeisance is 
paid to him. He is praised as a god who removes all impedi¬ 
ments and by whose favour the whole calamity of a host of 
obstacles ceases. He is usually mentioned in our records 
under his two most popular names Ganddhipati or the lord of 
Ganas (who attend upon Siva) and Gajavaktra or the elephant 
faced one. In the Koteher inscription, he is mentioned under 
his another popular name Herambha and here also he is 
praised as a god who swallows up all vig/inas just as fire 
destroys in a moment the heaps of dry grass. 148 

The worship of Karttikeya or the god of war must have 
been extensively practised in our areas in ancient times. His 
early worship in Kashmir is attested to by the discovery of a 
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fine six-armed image of Karttikeya or Skandha, which on 
account of its resemblance with the Gandhara images of the 
Bodhisattvas may be ascribed to the a-d- 5th century. 149 
According to the Nllamatapurana a work of probably a.d. 
8th century, the worship of Karttikeya was performed on the 
6th of Lunar Caitra every year to ensure the welfare and 
safety of the children of Kashmir. 150 

One of our earliest records from Kashmir, viz. the Srinagar 
stone inscription of queen Didda, mentions Karttikeya under 
the name of Saktidhara and describes him as the son of 
Jahnavl. 151 

The wide diffusion of the cult of Skanda in Chamba is 
attested to by the erection of images in his honour. Thus king 
Podaka erected an image of his at Tur in the Basu Pargana. 102 
His figure is usually carved in the fountain slabs where he is 
represented as a six faced god seated on his vehicle, the 
peacock, with a trident and a rosary in his two right hands 
and another trident of different shape (evidently standing for a 
spear) and a bird in his two left hands. The early rulers of 
Chamba style themselves in their charters as Paranicibrah- 
manya , which shows that besides Siva and Visnu, they were 
worshippers of Karttikeya as well. 

The worship of the sacred rivers the Ganga and the 
Yamuna as goddesses was prevalent in Kashmir and Chamba 
in the a.d. 8th century. This is testified by the Martand temple 
in Kashmir built by Lalitaditya and by the Siva temple at 
Brahmor in Chamba built by Meruvarman, both of which 
have carved on both sides of the entrance, the figures of the 
two river goddesses with their respective vehicles or vahanas , 
the crocodile and the tortoise. 153 The continued worship of 
the twin river goddesses in Chamba in the 12th century is 
attested to by the Salhi fountain slab which was erected in 
a.d. 1170 and which bears the figures of the Ganga and the 
Yamuna with their vehicles and with their names (Ganga) and 
(Jamuna) (Yammuna) incised below them. 

The worship of the sacred twin rivers appears to have been 
popular in ancient Kangra as well. Its prevalance in the 13th 
century in this region is attested to by the evidence of the 
Baijnath Prasasti No. 1 (1.25) which distinctly states that the 
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Siva temple of Vaidyanatha, built at Kiragrama (Baijnath) by 
merchant brothers Manyuka and Ahuka, had the figures of the 
river goddesses carved at the entrance. 

V. RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES 


An analysis of our records throws an interesting light on 
the religious tendencies of the age. People believed in the 
existence of world beyond death. They viewed the mundane 
world or Samsara as a place of misery and sufferings and the 
next world or paraloka as an abode of eternal joy and bliss. 
They consecrated temples, built images of gods and set up 
fountain slabs to secure for themselves and for their relatives, 
mostly .deceased, relief from the miseries of the mundane world 
and bliss in the world beyond. 


Thus in Cnamba a certain chieftain named SatyakI built a 
Siva temple to ensure “unshaken friendship between his spouse 
Somaparabha and the mountain born goddess Durga” 154 
The two individuals Bhoja and Paripurna and the two brothers 
Ranasiha and Dhanasiha, fearing the sufferings of this world 
erected fountain slabs in order to open the way to heaven, the 
ormer for themselves and the latter for his brother Canika. 155 

Queen Balha considering at every step the world of the living 

to be unstable, had a fountain set up for the sake of the bliss 
of her deceased lord (Rajanaka Nagapala).^ Q ue en Delha 
erected a fountain slab to attain the heaven of Siva and Visnu 

ridevTofthe'w °H the J ° y ° f Paradise - 15? The q ueen Kamesva- 
ridevi of the Hund inscription had perhaps the same obiect in 

view when she constructed a temple Lakula .- A p 

devotee of Siva from Udnbandapura (modern Hund) named 

angulavarman established a shrine of Siva to produce by his 

own powers fame in the realm of Sitikantha (Siva) i» The 

two merchant brothers of Klragrama, named Manyuka and 

Ahuka built a massive Siva temple and made large donations 

world T 3 P, ° US W, ' Sh ° f bdng b ° rn a S ai ” in this 

Grants of lands to temples and Brahmanas was likewise 
regarded an act of piety designed to seek relief from the 
8u ermgs ot the world and to ensure permanent happiness 
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in the world beyond. The king Vidagdha of Chamba donated 
land to a Brahmmi Nanduka in ord^r to cross the ocean of 
* existence, to increase his religious merit and secure bliss in the 
future world. 101 

The lands were usually donated on some auspicious 
occasion. The days of the lunar or solar eclipse or the 
hibernal solstice— makcirct samkranti were generally regarded 
auspicious for this purpose. Thus, the donations of lands by 
Vidagdha and Somavarman were made on the occasions ol 
hibernal solstice and the solar eclipse, respectively. 102 The lands 
granted were honoured by all and their confiscation was 
considered a great sin. This perhaps is the reason that some 
donations of land have been preserved even now and the lands 
granted nearly a thousand years ago are still enjoyed by the 
descendants of the original donees. 

People performed pilgrimages to the sacred tlrthas ot 
Kuruksetra and Kedftra. Though performed mainly as a 
meritorious act they were also made with a view to propitiate 
the god Sun or Siva and secure the fulfillment of desires 
through their favour. Thus Sahillavarman performed a pilgri¬ 
mage to Kuruksetra with a view to propitiate god Bhaskara 
and seek progeny through his favour. 183 Strict vows were some¬ 
times taken on such occasions. Thus when the ruling Chief 
Laksamanacandra of Kiragrama made a pilgrimage to Kedara, 
he took a solemn vow that ‘‘henceforth the wives of others 
shall be sisters for me.” 164 
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CHAPTER V 


SOCIAL LIFE 


I. VARTstA SYSTEM 

Our inscriptions do not throw much light on the castes and 

the orders as they existed in ancient Chamba, Kangra, Kashmir 
and Gandhara. The copper plate inscriptions of Chamba which 
comparatively give more details than other records, only 
mention the names of the four castes but do not furnish 
details about all of them. It is only about the Brahmanas that 

we get some detailed information. 

The Brahmanas occupied an honoured place m the socal 
hierarchy in ancient Chamba. They received royal patronage 
in the form ofiand grants which bestowed on them several 
rights and privileges.! They were granted the ownerehtp of 

grazing and pasture grounds, kitchen gardens, frutt trees,water 

course; channels, the fallow and the culttvablie lands wbtch 
lay within the specified boundaries. The grants were free from 
Jltinds of Js. The ^S 

rr sr rs % 

the local Officers were ordered not to encamp at the house of 
the donee nor to demand from him milk, corn, fuel, chaff, 
furniture, etc. and not to cause vexation to his ® 
cowherds, maids and servants. The donations of land. ven 
to them were considered as the means of acquiring rehgous 
merit and glory. Thus king Vidagdha granted lands to a 
Brahmana, named Nanduka for acquiring religious 
the increase of the glory of his parents and himsel ^° r 
sake of the bliss of the next world and m order to cross he 

ocean of existence. 8 
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While the Brahmanas were the recipients of royal charity, 
they also maie gifts for works of public utility. Thus we hear 
of a Brahman i constructing a fountain of water at Dadvar. 3 

As in Chamba, so also in the adjoining hill tract of Kangra 
and in Kashmir the Brahmanas were piously and charitably 
disposed. In the Baijnath P rasas tisf we hear of two Brah- 
manas making donations to a Siva temple, erected by the 
merchant brothers Manyuka and Ahuka. While the former 
donated two dronas of grain from his lands at Navagrama , 5 the 
latter contributed half a plough of land, from the lands he 
occupied at the same place. 6 Again two Brahmanas named 
Gagga and Munohara consecrated religious institutions at 
Tapar ancient Pratapapura and Vejebror in Kashmir, respec¬ 
tively.’ 


The inscriptions from Chamba do not make it clear if 
Biahmanas occupied high offices in the Government in ancient 
Chamba. fheir continued holding of high offices in Kashmir 
in the 15th century is, however, attested to by a 15th century 
document where we hear of a Brahmana, named Chindaka 
holding the office ot ‘District Officer’ (desad/iipati) in Khonamuh 
uung the reign of king Zain-ul-Abidln (a.d. 1420-70). 8 That 
Brahmanas held offices in ihe ci\ic bodies in ancient Gandhara 
is indicated by the inscription of Kamesvari Devi where we 
ind a Brahmana named Pillaka holding an office of Pancakula 
aving probably the same status as modern sarpanch. 9 

he Brahmanas in ancient Chamba were known, as in 

° f Ind ‘ a ’ by their P articular sdkhcis and go Iras. 
Thus the recipients of king Vidagdha’s and Somavarman’s 
grants were of the Vdjasneyi Sakha and of Kasyapa gotra 10 
and^that of king Asata’s grant belonged to 'the falyapa 

In Kashmir Brahmanas were then as now designated by 
the designations of Pcmdita and Bhatta. 12 

In Gandhara we find the existence of a distinct class of 
Brahmanas called the Siiryadvijas. 13 The term Siirya-dvija is 
not known from any other source. D.R Sahni quoting the 
opinions of Dr. R G. Bhandarkar and Dr. N.P. Chakravarti 
suggests that the term may be taken in the sense of the Maga 
or SakadvTpi Brahmanas who were the priests of the Sun god 
and are supposed to have sprung from the sun. 14 
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Besides the Brahminas and the other three known castes, 
we find mention of such low castes as the Medas, the Andhra- 
kas, the Dhlvaras and the Candidas in a 10th century copper 
plate charter, issued by king Vidagdha of Chamba. 15 

The Medas are mentioned in the Mahabhdrata 16 Accord¬ 
ing to the commentator Nllakantha, they ate the flesh of dead 
cattle. Manu describes Meda as an oif spring of a Viadehaka 
male and a Nisadi woman, who dwelt outside the village and 
whose main business was to kill wild beasts. 17 

The Andhr ikas, according to Manu, 18 were a mixed caste 
born of Vaidehaka father and Karavara mother. The functions 
of the Andhrakas were the same as those ol the Medas. 

The Dhlvaras according to Gautama 19 were a pratiloma 
caste of Vaisya male and Ksatriya female. Their main business 
was to catch fish. 

The Candidas are widely mentioned in Smrti and Kayya 
literature and in such early works as Taittreya Brahmana , 
Chcindogyci Upanisada , Br’hat dr any aka Upanisada and the 
Astddhydyl. In the Chdndogya Upanisada 20 they are ranked 
with the dog and the boar. In Smrti works, the Candidas are 
described as a mixed caste born of a Sudra from a Brahmana 
woman. 21 According to Manu, the Candidas were to live 
outside the village, use garments of dead bodies as their clothes 
and were to act as hangmen when the king so ordered. 22 

The Candidas are also described by the Chinese traveller 
Fa-hein (a-d. 405-11). According to him they had to live 
outside and give notice of their approach when entering a 
town or a market place by striking a piece of wood so that 
others might not get polluted by their contact. 23 According to 
al-Blrunl, the business of the Candidas was to hang persons 
when they were sentenced to death by the judicial authority. 2 * 

The Candalas are also mentioned by Kalhana in his 
Rajatarangini. According to him, though Candalas were 
booted down upon by the people 23 they also served as royal 
body-guards or as watchmen 26 and at times they were engaged 
by the selfish conspirators as agents for killing their political 
rivals. 27 

The mention of these low castes in a 10th century document, 
referred to above, would show that they continued to form 
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part of the social community in ancient Chamba or more 
generally, of the Indian population even as late as the a d. 
10th century. 

II. POSITION OF WOMEN 

As regards the position of women in ancient Chamba, 
Kangra, Kashmir and Gandhara, the information to be gleaned 
from our inscriptions is very scanty. While the records from 
Chamba and Kangra throw some light on the position and 
status of women in ancient Chamba and Kangra, those from 
Kashmir and Gandhara refer to them only casually. 

Women in ancient Chamba occupied an honoured position 
in society. They were the object of highest devotion and love 
of their husbands who often gave expression to their conjugal 
devotion by constructing fountains for the attainment of religi¬ 
ous merit by their wives in the next world. Thus Rajanaka 
Goga feeling deeply afflicted at the passing away of his wife 
Suryamatl had a cistern of clear water constructed to ensure 
bliss for her in the next world. 28 Similarly Rajanaka Deva- 
prasada erected a fountain for the attainment of heavenly bliss 
by his consort Mekhala. 29 The husband’s sincerity of love for 
his wife is also proved by the Sarahan Prasasti which records 
the erection of a Siva temple by Satyaki to perpetuate the 
memory of his spouse Somaprabha. 30 

The conjugal fidelity of Indian women is proverbial and we 
find women in ancient Chamba never failing in their duty to 
reciprocate the love and devotion of their husbands by building 
religious institutions and donating liberally for works of public 
utility for ensuring the heavenly bliss of their lords in the next 
world. Thus we hear of queen Rardha having constructed a 
Siva temple for the attainment of religious merit by her hus¬ 
band Salakaravarman 81 Another queen Balha erected a 
fountain for the sake of the bliss of her lord in the next 
world. 32 

The women of the age represented by our records, seem to 
have had a pious outlook and were charitably disposed. While 
many of them erected temples and water fountains in 
Chamba, 33 we have evidence of their dedication of religious 
institutions in Kashmir and Gandhara as well. Thus we hear 
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of a certain GungadevI of Kashmir joining her four brothers 
in the consecration of an image of Bodhisattva Padmapanl. 34 
Another pious lady of the valley solely proficient in the per¬ 
formance of religious acts had a sacrificial altar constructed at 
the village Wularhama. 35 Similarly queen KamesvarldevI of 
Gandhara erected a temple to increase her religious merit. 36 

As regards the custom of Satl our records indicate that 
though it was in vogue, it was not universally practised. Thus 
Rajanaka Nagapala of Chamba at the death of his father 
prevented his mother from commiting Satl. 37 Queen Rardha 
of Chamba and Laksana of Kiragrama survived their husbands 
Salakara-varman and Bilhana, respectively. 38 

Widows after the death ot their husbands led a life of 
austerity and piety and took part in religious donations. Thus 
the widowed queen Balha after being dissuaded from consign¬ 
ing herself to flames emaciated herself by prolonged fasting and 
increased her charity, her compassion to the poor and devotion 
to Krsna. 39 The widowed queen Laksana of Kiragrama 
donated one plough of land to a §iva temple. 40 

There are indications that widows in Chamba and Kangra 
had right to property as is indicated by the references to 
possession of estates by the widowed queen Rardha of 
Chamba 41 and Laksana of Kiragrama . 42 

In certain parts of Kangra, the plight of women was miser¬ 
able. Even their chastity was not secure at the hands of the 
feudal lords. For example, it is stated in the Baijnath 
Prasastis that the rulers thought the sovereignty over a town 
to yield its legitimate result only by the rape of the wives of 
their subjects. 43 There were noble exceptions too, as we learn 
that the ruling chief Laksamana-candra of Kiragrama took a 
vow after his pilgrimage to Kedarnnatha that thenceforth he 
would treat the wives of others as his own sisters. 44 

While we have no evidence of women participating in the 
acts of Government in ancient Gandhara, Chamba and Kangra, 
in Kashmir they not only took leading part in the political 
activities of the State but actually held the reins ol government 
at times. They were efficient administrators and astute politi¬ 
cians. Thus queen Didda guided the destinies of Kashmir for 
more than half a century, ably and with firmness, in very 
troubled times. It seems to be due to her political acumen, 
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power and essentially masculine traits of character that she is 
mentioned in the two epigraphic records of her reign with the 
masculine epithets of deva and rajan , 46 

III. FOOD AND DRINKS 

Among the popular foods and drinks we find mention of 
dhanya and gokslra. The former is mentioned in the Chamba 
copper plate inscription of Soma-varman and Asata 46 and in 
the Baijnath Prasastis , 47 and the latter in the Sungal copper 
plate grant of Vidagdha. 48 

Dhan\a of which we find the earliest mention in the 
Rgveda 49 denotes grain in general. The Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisada 50 mentions as many as ten kinds of grain. However, 
in the hill regions of Kangra, Chamba and Kashmir dhanya 
usually denotes paddy. 51 

Gokslra means cows milk which from Vedic times has been 
a favourite diet of Indians and also a source of income for a 
villager. 

It would thus seem that the staple food of people in ancient 
Chamba and Kangra was rice and that milk was a favourite 
drink in ancient Chamba as in other parts of India. That rice 
was also the staple food of people in ancient Kashmir is 
indicated by the frequent mention of Dhanya in the Nilamata- 
pm ana , RajatarahginT and several other literary works of the 
valley. 

IV. HOUSES and furniture 

Regarding houses, only one of our records from Kashmir, 
viz., the Arigom stone slab inscription of a.d. 1197 mentions 
wood (Kasta) and burnt bricks ( Pakvestika ) as building mate¬ 
rials. 52 Bricks as building material are known from the Vedic 
period when they were used in the construction of sacrificial 
altars. Our record, which describes the replacement of an old 
wooden structure by one of burnt bricks, would show that 

wood and bricks were used as building material in Kashmir in 
the 12th century. 

As regards furniture, our records do not furnish any 
important information. The Sungal copper plate grant of 
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king Vidagdha of Chamba, 53 however, mentions three articles 
of furniture, viz., PJtha , PJthikd and Khatvd . 

The word PJtha of which we find the earliest mention in 
the Grhya Sutras 5 * is explained in the Amarakosa 00 as “seat 
( dsanarn , upavesanadhdrah) made of metal, stone or wood. 
PJtha would thus indicate, a stool or a chair. 

Plthikd , which also occurs in the Rdmdyana , r ’ 6 is explained 
by Monier Williams as stool or a bench. 57 It is represented by 
modern pJdhJ in Punjabi, which denotes a smaller stool with 
wooden legs and with seat made of strings, cain or wooden 
planks. 

Khatvd , which is mentioned in such early works as the 
AstddhyayJ 58 Mahdbhdrata , 69 Manusmrti, 60 etc., is explained 
in the lexicons as Khdtyate Kdhksyate nidrarthibhih 61 that 
which is sought by the persons going to sleep. In the 
Amarakosa 62 it is described as synonym of Paryanka , palyanka 
meaning couch. It would thus denote a bedstead, a couch or 
a cot. The modern Hindi derivative of it, viz., Khat means a 
cot. 

It would thus appear that in the 10th century, the common 
articles of furniture that a villager possessed in Chamba were 
stool, bench or a smaller stool and cot all probably made of 
wood as that alone was the easily and the cheaply available 
material. 

V. GENERAL LIFE 

Gur records which are generally dedicatory in character 
would give us an impression that people were by and large 
piously and charitably disposed. Not only did they consecrate 
religious institutions and images but also took part enthusias¬ 
tically in the acts of public utility. It is heartening to see 
even people of the far flung areas of Churah and Pangi in 
Chamba and of Doda and Kishtwar in Jammu engaging them¬ 
selves in the philanthropic activities. Thus while pious indivi¬ 
duals constructed water fountains in water scarce areas of 
Churah and Pangi, 63 an individual named Mahima Gupta had 
a bridge constructed for public use in the remote village of 
Dacchan near Kishtwar in the Doda district of Jammu. 64 
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Another charitably disposed person whose name is unfortuna¬ 
tely, lost but who was the grandson of certain Suphalaka got a 
stable constructed in a remote mountain glen called Zaji-Nai 
near Wadwan in the Doda district for the protection of cattle 
which were usually sent as at present to the pastures in the 
mountains for grazing in summer. 65 

There are indications that extremely affectionate and 
cordial relations existed among the brothers of a family. In 
Chamba, they often gave expression to their fraternal love by 
constructing fountains of water for the sake of the bliss of 
their deceased brothers. Thus two brothers Ranaslha and 
Dhanaslha constructed a cistern of water at the village Siya in 
Chamba for the sake of the future bliss of their brother 
Canika. 68 Again four brothers named Phiri, Goga, Deva and 
Slha constructed a water cistern and set up a fountain slab for 
the sake of the bliss in the next world of their brother 
Tyaga. 07 
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CHAPTER VI 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


Our records from Kashmir and Gandhara limited in number 
and sketchy in character as they are do not furnish much 
information regarding the economic conditions obtaining in the 
two regions. Those from Chamba and Kangra on the other 
hand furnish interesting data regarding agriculture and other 
aspects of the regional economy and we discuss the same in 
detail below. 


I. AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture has been the principal means of livelihood of 
Indian people from early Vedic times to this day. Among the 
extant Sarada inscriptions, it is, however, the copper plate 
inscriptions of Chamba alone which furnish an encouraging 
information of the land system as it prevailed in ancient 
Chamba during 10th, 11th and the 12th centuries. 

Lands known by their Names 

In the first instance, we find that the lands in ancient Chamba 
were given proper names. Thus the two pieces of land donated 
by king Vidagdha bore the names Seri and Lavaia. 1 Besides 
the cultivated lands, the fields, kitchen gardens and the pasture 
grounds also bore special names. We find the mention of 
Sabdabagga , Prahabagga and Khanibagga as the names of 
fields and Puskari as the name of a pasture ground and 
Yamalikd as the name of a kitchen garden. 2 

Types of Land 

The two principal types of land were khiJa 1 and poldcya} 
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Khila lands were the waste lands which were not under culti¬ 
vation. The modern derivative of the term, viz., khili in 
Chamba denotes the same. The term khila occurs in such 
early works as Atharvaveda 5 and Satapatha Brahnana 6 and is 
explained in the Amarakosa 1 as uncultivated land. The 
Ndradasmrli 8 explains it as a tract of land which has not been 
under cultivation for three years. 

Poldcya were the cultivated lands. The term same as 
medieval polaj 9 is preserved in the modern Hindi word polach 
which means lands under constant cultivation. So far as culti¬ 
vated lands were concerned, they must have been at least of 
two types—one used for the cultivation of rice and the other for 
the cultivation of wheat, maize, sugarcane and such other crops. 
The former is mentioned in the Brahmor copper plate grant as 
kolhika . 10 Even today in Chamba an irrigated piece of land 
used for the cultivation of rice is called kolhika. The word 
kolhika is obviously derived from the vernacular kohl which is 
the corrupt form of Sanskrit kulya meaning a channel used for 
irrigation. 

Besides the two named above, we find mention of a third 
type of land called Upakhila. This term as compared to khila 
would denote semi or partially waste land. 

Ownership of Land 

Before we discuss the question of ownership of land in 
ancient Chamba, it would be worthwhile to have a clear idea of 
what ownership in its legal sense implies. 

The earlier authors of Smftis make a clear distinction bet¬ 
ween ownership and possession. Thus Yajnavalkya states that 
the possession acquires validity when it is accompanied by a 
clear title ( agamena vUuddhend) and is not valid without the 
same. 11 According to Brhaspati possession becomes valid when 
it is accompanied with legitimate title ( sdgamah ). 12 Narada 
whose view is more explicit states that where there is enjoy¬ 
ment but no title of any sort, a title is required in order to 
produce proprietary right. Mere possession is not sufficient to 
create proprietary right. A clear title having been established, 
possession acquires validity. But possession without a clear 
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title does not constitute evidence of ownership. 13 The dis- 
inction between the two terms is made even in respect of 
terminology. Thus ownership is indicated by the pronoun svatn 
and the abstract terms svatva , svamya , svamitva , etc. while 
possession is usually indicated by the verb 'bhuj* (to enjoy) and 
its derivatives. 

The authors of the great medieval Digests of the Sacred 
Law give clearer and more precise definitions of ownership. 
Thus according to Jlmutavahana, the author of the Ddyabhdga , 
“ownership implies the quality in the object owned, of being 
used by the owner according to his pleasure”. 14 According to 
Mitramisra ownership is an “attribute indicative of the quality 
in the object owned by being used according to pleasure”. 15 

The essential qualities associated with ownership as referred 
to by Gautama 16 and Manu 17 are sale, gift and mortgage. 

Thus it is clear from the definitions quoted above that 
ownership constitutes a proprietary right according to which 
the owner can use the object according to his will. He may put 
it on sale, give away as gift or make it over as mortgage. 
Possession, on the other hand, does not include any such right. 
Here it may be mentioned that the Smrtis make it clear that 
like other objects, movable or immovable, land also can be 
owned. The Smrtis and the Arthasastra also permit the sale, 
gift and mortgage of owned lands. 
k_ s The copper plate grants of Chamba record grants of land of 
kings Yugakara-varman, Vidagdha, Soma-Varman and Asata. 
In the grants of Yugakara-varman, Soma-varman and Asata, 
the names are mentioned of persons occupying the lands at the 
time of grants. From what has been said above about the 
ownership, it is clear that the kings held proprietary rights over 
the donated lands. The terms ‘ bhujyamdna , satkci 18 and 
‘stbita V 9 in this connection would denote that these lands at 
the time of donations, were in the temporary possession of the 
named individuals. 

Though on the basis of these few instances, it would be 
rash to suggest that the ownership of the entire soil in Chamba 
vested in the king, it would be far more reasonable to suggest 
that there did exist some royal fields in ancient Chamba which 
were owned by the rulers themselves and which were, at times, 
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given by them on lease to tenants. 

That kings in ancient India owned lands as personal pro¬ 
perty is shown by the references to the royal farms in the 
Arthasastra , 2 ° Moreover, there is evidence of the existence of 
royal farms-and allotments in the villages from the Maurya 
up to the Gupta period. 

In the Baijnath Prasastis , 21 we have evidence of the private 
ownership of land in ancient Kangra in the 13th century. 
Among a number of donations made to the Siva temple of 
Vaidyanatha, they mention the following gifts made by private 
individuals. 

1. Half a plough of land in Navagrama, donatedby 
Ganesvara. 22 

2. The self-owned land ( nija-bhuh ) presented by the 
merchant Jivaka for the courtyard of the temple. 23 

3. Four ploughs of land in Navagrama donated by the 
merchant brothers Manyuka and Ahuka, the builders 
of the Siva temple. 24 

These gifts of land evidently show that the land in Kangra 
in the 13th century was owned by the private individuals. We 
have also evidence of some tracts of land being owned by the 
queens. For example, we find that queen Lalcsana, the mother 
of the ruling chief, donated half a plough out of her estate in 
Pralamba-grama (modern Palampur). 26 

Agricultural Products 

The principal crops sown in ancient Chamba and Kangra 
were paddy and sugarcane, referred to as dhdnya 28 and iksu* 1 
Dhanya of which we find the earliest mention in the Rgveda 
(VI. 13.4) usually denotes grain in general. As pointed out 
above, in the hill regions of Kashmir, Chamba and Kangra 
the terms is used only for paddy. Iks u denotes sugarcane 
which is even now grown in some parts of Chamba. 

The Sungal copper plate grant of Vidagdha mentions rocika 
and citola. 2 * the exact meaning of which is uncertain. Vogel 
takes them to be the names of some agricultural products. 
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According to D.C. Sircar, they denote certain obligations or 
levies the exact nature of which is not known. 2 ® However, both 
the terms are mentioned along with sasya (corn), corona (fodder 
for cattle) and iksu (sugarcane) and judged from the context, 
the suggestion of Vogel seems more plausible. The two terms 
are not known from any literary source and it is difficult to 
establish their identity. 30 

There is evidence of the cultivation of oil-seeds in Kangra 
in the 13th century. The Baijnath Prafastis (dated Saka 1126 
or a.d. 1204) inform us that the oil for the burning of oil 
lamps inside the temple of Vaidyanatha was provided by the 
merchant brothers who owned an oil mill ( tailotpidana yantram) 
at Kiragrama. The existence of oil mill indicates the cultiva¬ 
tion of the oil-seeds as well. 

Methods oj Irrigation 

The cultivation of paddy presupposes the existence of a 
proper system of irrigation. Though from our records, we do 
not get evidence of any large scale irrigation works yet the 
occurrence of certain words, such as kolhika , 31 kullaka , 3 - 
kuppatta,™ paniya** and Udakasihdra 35 enables us to foim some 
idea of the methods of irrigation employed in ancient Chamba. 

The word kolhika is derived from kohl which is the present 
name for a channel drawn from the hill stream and used for 
irrigating the rice fields. 

Kullaka is derived from kulla or Sanskrit kulya and denotes 
a canal 

Kuppatta according to Vogel 80 probably denotes a rivulet. 
It may also be the same as kiipaka meaning a small pit oi a 
hole dug in the dry bed of a rivulet for the collection of water 
and stand for a pool or depression where water is collected for 
irriggtion purposes. 

Udakasihara is not known from any other souice and its 
exact meaning is doubtful. According to Vogel 38 it means a 
water course, but it is not possible to explain it etymologically. 
Slhara in Chamiyali means a furrow. Udakasihata may 
mean a water course flowing through the furrow. 

Paniya appears to be the same as pana which denotes a 

canal . 39 
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It would thus seem that in ancient Chamba, irrigation was 
effected mainly by channels, pools, canals or miniature cuts 
drawn from the hill streams and rivulets. Even now, the 
channels drawn from the hill streams and generally known as 
kuhl form the main source of artificial irrigation in Chamba. 

Land Survey 

Land being the main source of subsistence of the people in 
ancient Chamba, need seems to have been keenly felt for the 
proper survey of lands and the demarcation of their boundaries. 
This avoided the quarrels arising out of land disputes, besides 
facilitaiing the location of different pieces of land situated in 
different localities. 

Thus in order to give specific location of two pieces of land 
named Seri and Lavdla donated by king Vidagdha, the Sunjal 
copper plate grant gives the following detailed description of 
their boundaries. 40 The boundaries of Sen : “on the east the 
limit of the rent free land ( agrahdra ) of (the village) Patala, on 
the south the limit known as the great slope’, on the west, the 
limit of the slope of the Khanibagga (field), on the north the 
limit known as Prahabagga 

The boundaries of Lavdla\ “on the east side the precipice, 
on the south side the large rock, on the west side the rivulet (?) 
Majvalika by name, on the north side the limit of the path to 
the pasture ground of Pusaari”. 

Besides, the cultivated lands had their own limits or swias. 
These limits usually consisted of (1) trina, (2) goyutht, and 
(3) gocara . 41 

Trina which literary means grass seems to stand for stretches 
of grass near the cultivated fields. The meaning of goyuthi is 
not definite. The word yiitha is often met with in Sanskrit 
literature and denotes a herd’. Therefore, goyuthi can be 
explained as, “the meeting place of the herds of cattle”. Vogel 
equates it with gavyutl frequently met with in the copper plate 
inscriptions and renders it as grazing ground for cattle. 42 

Gocara which occurs in the Apastambiya SrautasutrcA 3 and 
the Ra may ana and which is commonly met with in the copper 
plate grants means a pasture. 

Besides the limits noted above, a cultivated field was 
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bounded by two passages, one for entrance and the other for 
exit. Nirgama and pravesa are mentioned in this connection. It 
had also a kitchen garden or a saka-vafika attached to it, which 
was used for producing vegetables. The mention of drama 46 and 
visrama within the boundaries of the cultivated fields would 
show that a cultivated field also contained parks and dwellings 
which were used by villagers as meeting and resting places. 


Land Measures 

The standard land measure in ancient Chamba was bhu or 
bhumi. One bhu consisted of four sub-measures called 
bhumaskas . 46 The land measure bhu was in vogue in several 
other parts of India as well, as is indicated by its frequent 
mention in the copper plate inscriptions. Its value, however, 
differed in different localities. In Chamba its value was equi¬ 
valent to 17 acres. Vogel calculating the measure of land donated 
by king Asata, remarks, “The land granted in Asata s charter, 
which is stated to be 1 bhu 6 bhumdska in other words 2\ bint , 
has an area of 14 lahris or 42 acres, from which it would 
follow that one bhu of land corresponds with nearly 5 | lain is 
or nearly 17 acres .” 47 

The area of land was also determined according to tie quan 
tity of seed required for sowing it. We find the mention ol pita a 
in this connection. It is mentioned in the Brahmor copper plate 
grant of Yugakara-varman where the area of the giante an is 
expressed in pi takas}* The land measure pitaka is also mention¬ 
ed in the Sankheda plate of Dadda II of the (Kalciuii) year 
392, 49 but its exact significance is uncertain. Vogel suggests 
that it may be equated with modern pird which is equa o 
seers. In the Gupta age also, we find that the atea o an was 
determined according to the measure of grain with w ici it 
could be sown. Thus we have references to adhavapa , rona\apa , 
kulyavapa in the Damodarpur copper plates . 51 n I e UD5 * 1 ‘ 
garh plate of Vainyagupta, dated a.d. 507 - 508 , we n t e 
area of land measured in terms of patakas. Accor *°_ t e 
calculations of Dr. Sircar 63 one pataka is equal to ronavapas 
and according to the references given by him, one r0 ^ v ^ 1S 
equal to 48 acres in certain cases and 25 in others wic us 
gives the value of one pataka as 1920 acres an acres p 
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respectively. Dr. Maitey, on the other hand, calculates the 
area of one pataka as varying between 72 to 88 acres. 64 

It seems likely though not quite definite that the pitaka of 
° ur record is the same as pataka of Gunaigarh plate. The 
modern Bengali term for pataka is ‘ para ’ which closely agrees 
with pira the modern equivalent of pi(aka in Chamba. 

In Kangra land was sometimes measured in halas. The 
measures of land donated to the Siva temple of Vaidyanatha 
by various individuals are indicated in the Baijnatha Pratastis 
in terms of halas. 55 A hala signified as much land as could be 
ploughed by a single pair of bullocks. Its exact value is not 
known. Its connotation differed in different localities. V.V. 

irashi points out that one hala of land is said to be equivalent 
to five acres. 68 

Besides the pifaka noted above, other grain measures 
mentioned in our records are kharl and drona. The former is 
mentioned in the Chamba copper plate grant where Soma- 
varman is stated to have granted annually one kharl of grain 
rom the granary ( Kosthdgara ) of Bhadra-varma (modern Bhad- 
rama)- to a Visnu temple. The latter is mentioned in the 
aijnatha Prasastis (No. 1, lines 27-28) where a certain 
rahmana named Ralhana, is stated to have donated six dronas 
of grain to the Siva temple. 

Kharl of which we find the earliest mention in the Rgveda 57 
is explained in the Arthasdstra 58 as equivalent to 16 dronas . 

.C. Sircar, quoting Bengali authors remarks that the value of 
one drona lies between one maund fourteen seers and two 
maunds. 69 Kharl is also mentioned in the Rajatarahgini 00 and 
this grain measure has been in use in Kashmir from early 
times to this day. 01 It consists of 16 traks or 83 kg. corres¬ 
ponding to 117-129/175 lbs. Since the value of kharl and drona 
differed in different localities in ancient India, it is not 
known what exact value did the two measures have in ancient 
Chamba and Kangra. They are no longer used now in the two 
hill districts. 

II. REVENUE SYSTEM 

ihe copper plate inscriptions do not furnish any direct 
evidence of taxation in ancient Chamba but the indirect refer- 
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ence in the Sungal copper plate grant 62 to certain royal dues 
which the subjects, resident in the enjoyed land’ were to deliver 
to the grantee, enable us to form some idea of revenue system 
ns it was in practice in ancient Chamba. 

The royal dues mentioned in this connection are: 

(1) bhaga , (2) bhoga, (3) kara and (4) hiranya. 

The terms bhaga and bhoga , frequently met with in copper 
plate inscriptions were at first taken by Fleet and Kielhorn as 
one fiscal expression and translated as ‘enjoyment of taxes, 63 
and share of the produce’ 64 by the two scholars, respectively. 
But now they are taken as two distinct fiscal terms and are 
explained as such. 

Bhaga is mentioned in the Arthasdsira 65 along with slid; ball , 
kara , vanik , etc. T. Ganpati Shastri commenting on the term 
explains it as 4 dhdnya-sad-bhdgah, G6 i.e., share of produce 
amounting to one-sixth. Maitey, 67 however, points out that the 
king’s share of the produce did not universally amount 
to one-sixth. He refers to Bhattasvamin who commenting on 
the above cited passage of the Arthasastra explains sadbliaga 
in the general sense of royal share (raja-bhaga) and adds that 
the term one-sixth includes by implication other rates, such as, 
one-third and one-fourth prevailing indifferent tracts. 68 Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. U.N. Ghoshal, Bhaga may be taken to be the 
king’s customary share of the produce levied on the ordinary 
revenue paying lands which normally though not universally 
amounted to one-sixth. 69 

It would thus seem that in ancient Chamba, the cultivators 
had to pay a regular share of their produce to the king as was 
the custom in other parts of India. Whether the royal share 
amounted to normal one-sixth of the produce or less, we do not 
know. It seems to have been also paid in kind and stored in 
the royal store houses called kosthdgaras stationed at the 
district headquarters. This is indicated by the mention of 
kosthdgdra in the Chamba copper plate grant, 70 from which 
one kharl of paddy was to be delivered to the grantee annually 
in addition to the other privileges connected with the grant. 

Bhoga is explained by Medatithi 71 as phalabhara nikddyu - 
payanam or the presents of fruits, firewood, etc. Biihler* 
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evidently on the basis of Medatithi’s rendering of the term 
explains it as, “the periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, 
flowers and the like which the villagers had to furnish to the 
king.” 72 

Kara as a term of revenue is frequently mentioned in the 
copper plate inscriptions and it also occurs in the Girnar rock 
inscription of Rudradaman . 73 It is a familiar term in the 
Dharamasastras and in the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. In the 
Manu , 74 its significance is interpreted differently by different 
commentators. Thus Medatithi renders it as "gift of commodi¬ 
ties’ (< dravyddinam ). Sarvajnanarayana interprets it as a ‘fixed 
gold payment on land’ (bhuminiyatam deyam hiranyam)- 
Ramacandra explains it ‘contribution in the form of grass, 
wood, etc., ( gulmadeyadhikam ). KullQka renders it as ‘contri¬ 
bution from villagers and townsmen either monthly or at 
Bhadrapada and Pausa . ‘Raghavananda interprets it similarly as 
monthly payment by villagers. Bhaffasvamin, a commentator 
of the Arthaidstra , explains it as the royal due payable 
annually during the month of Bhadrapada , Basanta and the 
like . 75 Kslrasvamin another commentator of the Arthasdstra 
interprets the term as a tax on all movable and immovable 
articles . 76 On the basis of these interpretations Dr. Maitey 
explains the term as ‘a periodical tax levied more or less univer¬ 
sally on villagers .” 77 while Dr. Ghoshal takes it to be a ‘general 
property tax levied periodically . 78 Ghoshal also refers to a passage 
of the Arthasdstra 79 where the term seems to have been used ^ 
in the specific sense of an emergency tax levied upon dealers, 
artisans and the like . 80 

However, the exact nature of this tax or royal due does not 
become quite clear from the interpretations cited above. It is 
not definitely known whether it was a monthly, annual or an 
emergency tax. But that it was oppressive in nature is indicated 
by the Girnar rock inscriptions of Rudradaman where the term 
occurs along with visfi or forced labour and pranaya or emer¬ 
gency levy and where it is stated that the king constructed the 
dam of Sudarsana lake without oppressing the people by 
means of kara, visti and pranaya . 8l 

Hiranya which literary means gold occurs with such fiscal 
terms as bhdga , bhoga , kara in the copper plate inscriptions 
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and evidently denotes some tax. Being mentioned along with 
bhdga and dhanya 82 usually interpreted as the king’s share of 
produce paid in kind, the term may be taken to denote tax in 
cash levied upon certain crops where assessment in kind was 
not possible. According to Dr. Ghoshal, “in the medieval 
period of Indian history, while the land revenue before the 
revenue reforms of Todarmal was paid mostly in kind there 
were certain classes of crops called zabti, the levy of which was 
always assessed in cash since it was very difficult to divide it 
into shares and, as such, hiranya may be taken to denote a 
levy or tax of this nature ”. 83 

Another important source of revenue was Sulka, the officer 
responsible for the collection of which was called Saulkika 
frequently mentioned in our copper plate grants. Sulka as a 
fiscal term occurs in such early works as the Atharvaveda, 9i 
Dharamasutras 85 and the Astddhyayi , 86 In the Amarakosa 87 it is 
explained as ghaftddideya, i.e„ duties paid at the ferries, etc. 
Ksirasvamin commenting on the expression ghttddideya takes 
Sulka to denote the ferry duties, the tolls paid at the military 
or police stations and the transit duties paid by the merchants . 88 
The term also occurs in Manu 89 and is explained by the com¬ 
mentators as duties paid by the merchants. The Artha&astra 90 
mentions the term quite frequently and from several references 
to it in the said text it may be explained as custom or toll 
duties levied on merchants and collected at the ferries, at the 
custom houses or octroi posts stationed at the main gate of the 
town, at the ports and at the frontier stations. 

From what has been said above, it would appear that the 
main sources of revenue in ancient Chamba were (1) land- 
revenue paid in kind or cash ( 2 ) custom and toll duties and 
(3) certain periodical taxes called kara■ Besides, the villagers 
were expected to make frequent supplies of flowers, fruits, 
firewood and the like to the king. 

In the Baijnath Prasasti No. 2 (1.27), we have an interesting 
statement that the ruling chief Laksamanacandra allotted to 
the Siva temple daily six drammas of money collected at the 
mandapika. Biihler, on the analogy of the modern Gujarati and 
Marathi word mandavi which he believes to be the modern 
representative of ancient mandlapikd and which meft ns ft custom 
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house’, renders mandapika as ‘custom house’. 91 The term is 
also mentioned in the form of mandabikd in the Pallava grant of 
Sivaskandavarman 92 where also according to Biihler 93 it denotes 
a custom house. It also occurs in the Bilhari stone inscription 
of Yuvarajadeva II 94 where it denotes a market pavillion in the 
town where various articles brought for sale were assessed and 
taxed. 95 It is mentioned along with $ulkct, in one of the 
Bhavanagar inscriptions 98 and we may assume that mandapika 
in ancient KIragrama was a sort of an octroi or custom post 
situated near the market place in the town, where the articles 
brought for sale were charged octroi or custom duties accord¬ 
ing to their nature. 

It would thus appear that the custom and the octroi duties 
were a source of revenue in ancient Kangra as well and the 
same were collected at the custom houses or octroi posts called 
mandapikas. 

The custom duties were also a source of revenue in ancient 
and medieval Kashmir. This is indicated by the mention of 
Saulkikadhyaksa or chief of the customs office in the Kuffa- 
nimata of Damodaragupta (Vs. 531) and by several references 
to sulka and sulkasthdnas (custom posts) in the Kashmir 
chronicles, e.g., RdjataranginT, VIII-1020; Jaittara ajatarartginl, 
7-408) and in the Samayqmatrkd of Ksemendra (ii.407). Custom 
duties were levied on all imported and exported goods and 
collected at the frontier watch stations called Drangas. 

Besides the customs and toll duties ferry duties were also a 
source of revenue in ancient Chamba and Kashmir. This can 
be inferred from the mention of T arapati or officer in charge 
ferry service in the list of officials in the copper plate charters 
of Chamba (see supra) and of taramulya or ferry duty in the 
Samayamdtfkd of Kashmir (V.85). 

III. CURRENCY 

The coin denomination prevalent in Chamba and Kangra 
in the a.d. 12th and the 13th century was dramma. It is 
mentioned in the Luj fountain inscription of the first year of 
Jasata dated 1105-06 97 and in the Baijnath Prafasti No. 2» 8 
dated a.d. 1204. In the former, owing to the language being 
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extremely corrupt, it j s not exact j y ^nown as to in what con- 

( m» 7 /°^ 1 1S mentloneci - Vogel thinks that the expression mula 
(rmilya) 20 dramnta occurring in the record denotes the cost of 

for* 0 88 dhaniko or dhanya), supplied by the donor 

d . C r, 00 occasion of the erection of the fountain 

a ’ n J e a 'j na th Prasastis it is mentioned in connection 
wi t e onations made to the Siva temple. It is stated that 
e ru mg c ief Laksamapacandra allotted daily 6 drammas 
collected at the custom house or marfapikd . 100 

. e . term drnmma which is generally believed to be the 
erivative of Greek drachma, was according to D.R. Bhandar- 
,. ar ’ a coin denomination prevalent all over Northern India 
in the ^ late mediaeval period, that is from 9th to the 13th 
century , 101 In his opinion,’ ‘the earliest record where this word 
has been traced is the Gwaliar inscription of Bhojadeva of the 
Imperial Pratihara dynasty and dated a.d. 8 75. 102 However, 
the term occurs even earlier in a Yaudheya coin of a.d. 3rd 
century 1 3 which bears the legend ‘ devasya drama Brahmana' 
which according to S.K. Chakraborty 104 may be construed as 
Brahmanya devasya drama' meaning the coin dedicated 
to Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya the tutelary deity of the 
Yaudheya tribe. The name dramma according to Bhandarkar 105 
signified only the coins in silver and it would thus appear that 
the coinage used in ancient Chamba and Kangra was of silver. 
This also reflects the prosperous economic conditions prevailing 
in the two hill districts in the 12th and the 13th centuries. 


IV. TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Trade in ancient Kangra was carried on by a class of people 
called Vanik 10 * or merchants. They were comparatively a 
wealtheir section in the society and carried on trade in the 
neighbouring districts as well. 107 The articles were offered for 
sale at the stalls called panya salas , 108 The articles imported 
from outside were charged custom duties at the custom posts 
called mandapikas- 109 The duty was paid in terms of silver 
coins called drammas. 1 ' 0 There were oil mills for extracting oil 
from the oil-seeds. 111 The Baijnath Prasastis would give us an 
impression that Kiragrama was a flourishing town in Kangra 
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in the 13th century. The very size, design and the architecture 
of the Baijnath temple, as also the number of donations paid to 
it by the private individuals testify the richness of the resources 
of the people of this ancient town. 

V. INDUSTRY 

The only industry of which we get ample evidence in our 
records is stone-work. Stone-work appears to have been a very 
popular industry in ancient Chamba and Kangra. People 
engaged in this industry were called Sutradharci . 112 Though this 
term is intimately associated with the ancient Indian Dramatic 
literature, denoting a person in charge of the stage performance, 
it is also met with frequently in the inscriptions and usually 
signifies persons engaged in the construction of stone temples or 
images. In the inscriptions of Chamba, however, they mostly 
figure as the builders of water fountains. Their extra-ordinary 
skill in stone-work in Chamba is amply testified by a number of 
extant profusely carved fountain slabs which display carftsman- 
ship of unique character and in Kangra by the Baijnath temple 
which with its massive mandapas and superb carvings evokes 
highest admiration for the artistic skill of its builders. 

VI. ROADS AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Well laid out roads seem to have been a luxury in some 
remote areas of Chamba as they are now. Thus construction of 
a road, as one of our records would show, 113 was considered a 
superior act of piety and charity and the merit accruing from 
the laying out of a road was considered superior to that 
accruing from such pious acts as construction of a bridge ( setu - 
bandha) sinking of a well, construction of a hospice, erection 
of a temple and the consecration of an image of god. 
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CHAPTER VII 


LITERATURE 


The Sarada inscriptions, though small in number and generally 
brief in content, throw interesting light on the contemporary 
state of Sanskrit learning in the places of their origin. The 
inscriptions from Kashmir, it is true, do not add much to what 
we already know about the vast Sanskrit literature of the 
Valley, but those from Chamba and Kangra are particularly 
important since they, in the absence of any extant literary re¬ 
cord, form the only means of studying the nature and the 
development of the Sanskrit literature in the two ancient Hill 
States. We shall discuss below the literary content of the impor¬ 
tant inscriptions of each region, viz., Kashmir, Chamba, 
Kangra and Gandhara, and see what light do they throw on 
the contemporary literary activities. 

Kashmir 

Kashmir also called ihe Sarada nvinQala or the land of 
Sarasvati, has been the home of Sanskrit learning and has 
made valuable contribution to the Sanskrit literature in all its 
branches. Besides the works on poetry, it has had unique 
distinction of producing much valued historical kavyas, authori¬ 
tative treatises on rhetorics and some notable expository works 
on the native Saiva philosophy. Before we come to study the 
literary aspect of the Sarada inscriptions from Kashmir it 
would be worthwhile to trace in outline the history of the 
Sanskrit literature produced in the valley from the earliest 
times to the 16th century. 

The earliest known Sanskrit compositions date back to the 
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6th century a.d. when Candraka who wrote under Tunjina 
composed a few dramas and Menfha, the protege of Matrgupta 
wrote his celebrated poem Hayagrfvavad/ia. None of the works 
of these authors has come down to us, but a few extracts from 
their compositions are preserved in Srlvara’s Subhasitavali. To 
the 7th or the 8th century belongs the NUamata-purdna which 
while giving in detail the legendary account of the creation of 
Kashmir, furnishes important information about the ancient 
geography of the Valley. To the same period belongs Damoda- 
ragupta’s Kuftanimata-kavyci, which though dealing with the 
subject on erotics sheds interesting light on the contemporary 
social life. 

The rule of the Karkotas and the Utpalas extending over a 
period of three centuries saw a rare out-burst of literary acti¬ 
vity and a large number of works on poetry, rhetorics and 
philosophy was composed. Among these specially notable are, 
Damodaragupta’s Kutfanfmata-kdvya (noted above), Bhamaha’s 
Kavydlankara , Ratnakara’s Haravijaya (a Mahdkdvya of 50 
cantos), Anandavardhana’s Dhvanydlokci , a celebrated work on 
poetics, Vasugupta s Spanddmfta , Kallafa’s Spandasarvasva and 
Spandakdrikas, Somananda’s &ivadrs(i 9 Utpala’s Sivastotrdvall 
and Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka 9 and Paratrimsikavivarcina , all 
Saiva texts. 


To the Uth century belongs the polyhistor Ksemendra who 
wrote several works, amongst which the Kaldvildsa , the 
Samayamatrka and the Br/iatkathamanjarl stand pre-eminent. 
To the same century belong the celebreties like Mamma{a, the 
well-known writer of Kavyaprakasa, Somadeva, the author of 
Kathasaritasagara and Bilha 9 a who eulogised his patron 
Vikramaditya Tnbhuvanamalla of Kalyapa in his famous 
Mahakavya Vikramdnkadevacarita. 

In the 12th century flourished Mankha, the author of 
rikanthacarita, Kalhana, the well-known writer of the Raja- 

a ,' ld Ruyyaka * who composed a work on rhetorics 
caiiea Alcjnkdrasarvasvci, 


Among the later writers mention may be made of Jayaratha 
Who wrote Haracaritacintamavi, Jonaraja, §uka and Srlvara, 
who continued the thread of historical narrative left by Kalhana 
in their chronicles called Dvitiya, Trltiya and Caturthi Rqja- 
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tarariginls, down to the 16th century and Srivara who composed 
an anthology called Subhasitav&li which is 6f great interest for 
the history of Indian literature and contains extracts from more 
than 350 poets. 

It is singularly unfortunate that Kashmir which produced 
such a vast and rich literature would have yielded a very few 
£arada epigraphs and those also mostly brief and fragmentary 
in character. The extant records, which are generally dedicatory 
in nature, do not furnish name of any poet or a literary work, 
but they are, nevertheless, important in as much as they furnish 
proof of the common man’s commendable knowledge of 
Sanskrit language. Written in correct Sanskrit except for a few 
mistakes here and there, they bear testimony to the average 
writer’s sound knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. The two brief 
records from the remote territory of Wadwan near Kishtawar 
are particularly note-worthy as they would show that even the 
common herdsmen living in the far-flung areas of Kashmir 
possessed reasonable knowledge of Sanskrit. 

Among the extant records, only the Arigom stone inscription, 
the Kotihar slab inscription and the Khunmoh stone inscription 
are somewhat detailed in content. 1 The Arigom inscription con¬ 
sists of two verses, one in Sloka and the other in Sardulavikridita 
metre. Being dedicatory in nature, it possesses little literary 
value. The Kotiher stone slab inscription is written in verse 
and consists of 11 stanzas of which 6 are only partly preserved. 
Besides, it is written in highly cursive handwriting and most of 
the letters being difficult to evaluate, the inscription does not 
permit of a detailed literary study. The decipherable portion 
contains the eulogy of Shihab-ud-Din in a conventional Kavya 
style with little of poetic merit. It appears to have been written 
by some Bhattasimha. 

The Khunmoh inscription consists of 9 verses mostly 
narrative in character. Except the verse 7 which describes the 
austerities performed by certain ascetic Gammatisodaka, the 
inscription does not possess any literary interest. The verse is 
written in the Sardulcivlkridita metre and is a beautiful instance 
of the figure Arthantaranydsa, The verse reads: 
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f^r m\t ^rq^mr?r?«r- 

^TFnT^rfid H H *Rrr: I 

fenrfa ?r n 

“Having conquered Mara (Satan) of powerful darkness, seated 
in firm Padmasana posture, he engaged himself in meditation, 
desirous of attaining that state of imperishableness, which 
knows no fall, and in fulness of time, he found his way to 
Siva in the Kali Yuga by means even of that (contemplation). 
For, what position is there in the whole universe which cannot 
be achieved by firmness in truth ?” 

CHAMBA 

Chamba has yielded a good number of S a rad a records but 
only a few of these are detailed and well preserved. Among the 
extant inscriptions, only three are in verse and the rest in prose. 
Those in verse include (1) the Sarahan PraSasti, (2) Devi-ri-kothi 
fountain inscription of Rajanaka Nagapala and (3) the Mul- 
Kihar fountain inscription. 

The Sarahan Pra fasti 2 

It is written in elegant Sanskrit poetry and consists of 22 
stanzas. Except the first three and the last stanzas which are 
benedictory, and the 21st, which records the erection of a &iva 
temple by a certain ruling chief Satyaki in memory of his 
beloved wife Somaprabha, the rest are devoted to the praise 
and the description of the beauty of Somaprabha in the tradi¬ 
tional Kavya style. The language is simple and refined. The 
whole poem is written in a variety of metres. The diversity of 
metres, however, is not due to the poet’s fondness for the 
display of his knowledge of Sanskrit prosody, but has a close 
connection with the nature of the contents of the poem. Thus, 
foi the benedictory stanzas, Aryd metre has been used while for 
the bulk of the poem, describing the beauty of the limbs of the 
queen, the most appropriate Upajati has been chosen. Other 
metres used in one stanza each, are Indravajra and Upendravajra . 
Besides, the poet has sought to embellish his poem by the 
dextrous use of figures of speech. Anuprdsa has been freely 
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used. An illustration of this figure may be noted in the follow¬ 
ing verse where the repetition of bha , la , ka and rna produces 
sweet melodious effect. 

q^fi— 

“There was on the earth, illustrious Bhogata, endowed with 
laudable virtues, dignity and deportment, pure like the sickle 
of the shining moon (lit. like the sickle of the glittering shedder 
of brightness), whose form was an ornament of the world and 
who resembled a jewel of very clear pearls.” 

Among the figures of sense or the Arthalcmkaras , Upamd, 
and Utprelcsd are predominant. A beautiful instance of Slifta- 
upamd is noticed in the following verse, where the comparison 
of Somaprabha with the Muse of a good poet is most striking 
and the epithets chosen can be applied to both the Muse and 
the queen. 

q-T^r ^TT 1 

TR1 ^rcf II 

“She exceeding lovely and rich in virtues, attained, by the 
cunning disposition of various ornaments still greater charm in 
the eyes of the men of taste, like the Muse of a good poet, 
which exceedingly lovely and rich in the (three Kavya) gunas 
attains by the skilful use of various figures of speech (alankara) 
still greater charm in the eyes of the men of taste”. 

As an illustration of Utpreksa may be quoted the following 
verse which contains a novel description of trivalf , a mark of 
female beauty. 

q-sqr ^ X 1 

*‘The Creator, who was affraid that, by carrying the burden of 


/ 
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her breasts, her slender waist might break, has bound it with a 
girdle of multitudinous folds.” 

The other figures of speech used are Rupcika, Atisayokti and 
Sambhavand. 

The Prasasti contains the following few uncommon words 
which make important additions to the vocabulary. 

1. Vimcilimakarci ( vimalimana-akcirci ), and 2. Sudhd-suti 
both meaning “moon”; and 3. Atmaja used in the sense of 
‘love,’ apparently on the analogy of manasija, manobliava etc. 

With the exception of the frequent use of some burdensome 
adjectives like Kathinyabhaja, arunabhdvabhcija, subratvabhaja, 
krsatakula and vydkrosatd-falin , which convey no more sense 
than kcithina , arum , tiubhra, krsci and vyakrosa, the langu¬ 
age of the inscription is elegant, simple and grammatically 
correct. 

Thus, ‘Sarahan Prasasti ’ can rightly be regarded as a speci¬ 
men of good Sanskrit poetry. It has been described by vogel as 
a‘love-poem’ carved on stone. 

The Devi-ri-Kothi Fountain Inscription 



This inscription, though possessing great literary merit is, 
unfortunately, sadly mutilated. Of the 17 yerses the first 9 are 
completely lost while the rest are preserved in part, but the 
missing portions have been admirably restored by Dr. Vogel. 
The extant portion contains (1) a brief euology of certain 
Rajanaka Nagapala, (2) a pathetic description of the Rajanaka’s 
mother Balha who was prevented by her son from committing 
Sati after die death of her husband, (3) an interesting statement 
that Balha sought to ensure the future bliss of her deceased 
lord by erecting a fountain slab and (4) the date and the writer’s 
name. The inscription is particularly remarkable for verses 12 
and 13 which contains fine description of the austerities and the 
acts of piety performed by Balha after she was prevented by 
her son from following her husband into death, and also for 
verse 15 which artistically describes the instability of the human 
world. The three verses are quoted below; 
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(fqcrfr tt) 

^q-f? qfofwqr (^rf%crf qirR) *qrq i 
qrsr wq (*r ^jt— 

(fwrermt gn?r) 11 

q^mqrcq qqq fr(qrf)w) q— 

qfe fq(qR q)T sBrwr*pft =q 

gftq ?qr q ftfor (^q) 11 

“After his father had gone to the next world, he that abode of 
good deportment and modesty-overwhelmed with brief, with 
difficulty and through his younger brother (who was still) an 
infant held back from following him (into death) his mother, 
instantly fainting at the separation from her lord. She recovered 
her consciousness and henceforth, whilst by rigid vows of cons¬ 
tant fasts she reduced her body to meagreness, she brought up 
her sons and increased her charity, her compassion for the poor 
and her devotion to Krsna.” 

i ) -qrar-q 

5^(qiqT) ThcTJT II 

“By Balha, who at every step had conceived the world of the 
living to be unstable like the crescent reflected in a garland of 
waves restless and trembling with the fleeting breeze, had this 
cistern made for the sake of the bliss of her lord.” 

As regards versification, we find each verse written in a 
separate metre. Thus, while the 10th verse is in Sikharini, 11th 
in Upajati, the 12th is in Malinl. The other metres used are 
Vasantatilaka (Vs. 13), Upajati (Vs. 14), Malinl (Vs. 15), Prthivi 
(Vs. 16) and Ary& (Vs. 17). 

The figures of speech have been skilfully used. An instance 
of the sabdalankara Yamaha may be noted in the following 
verse where we have the repetition of word &ala. 
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ft'j* rhr-^r: i 

*f 4 m ri) 11 

“She bore him (a son) the illustrious Nagapala, the sole 
abode of grace, great by his virtues, the destroyer of his foes, 
he who by his righteous works had swept away the web of sin, 
not (acting) like a child in the forefront of the battle.” 

The poem has all the qualities of an ornate Kavya and 
Komalaldnchana , its writer, can rightly be regarded a good 
poet with sound knowledge of Sanskrit language and rhetorics. 

Mulkihar Fountain Inscription 4 

This inscription, too, like the one noted above, is badly 
defaced and only a few verses are preserved completely. The 
mutiliated condition of the inscription is much to be regretted 
as it appears to have contained a poem of considerable poetic 
merit. The inscription, which originally must have contained 31 
stanzas, may be roughly divided into three parts. The first part 
contains three benidictory stanzas where in we have invocation 
to various deities. The second contains the genealogy of Raja- 
naka Gayapala, and the third gives an account of the setting up 
a fountain slab by the Rajanaka. Of the three parts, the second 
is the most important as it contains a few specimens of beauti¬ 
ful Sanskrit poetry. Thus, for example, the following description 
of the beauty of queen Bhappika followed by the pathetic 
account of her passing away is very exquisite. 

(^rsr^TRfr) q-(fq-) i 

(f^nrr^rm) (b^pt) ii 

He had also a daughter, Bhappika by name, with teeth 
like jasmine buds, a slender waist, a face like a full-blown lotus, 
the voice of a cuckoo and eyes resembling dark blue water- 
lilies. She ’ * • passed away. Certainly, having attained her 
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wish and conquered the world of men, she left the earth and 
reached the abode of heaven, to transcend in beauty, loveliness 
and manners the women of the chief of the gods.” 

The cruelty of fate in separating the two lovers is exquisitely 
portrayed in the following partly preserved verse. 

• * • T SPJT.facTT T TT * * / T ^ I 

(t*TT) (cTT qq*-5<VT) II 

“ * * * neither affection, nor faithfulness, nor ' * * nor the 
nectar-juice of sweet words-alas (none of these things) ever 
dwells in the mind of Fate, that churl, who leads the righteous 
and unrighteous in the same manner to Yama’s town.” 

Again, the following pathetic description of Rajanaka s 
grief over the passing away of his beloved is equally worth 
admiring. 

• • * I 

^ fTRT X TdTR * :) 11 

• • • sft * 

^r^rnr n 

“ * * • thus hostile Fate separated her his most beloved, 
seated on his lap, the delight ofhis eyes, praised by all makind- 
from her husband, even as the passing of the parvan (separates) 
the Moon-sickle from the hot-rayed (Sun) the fire (o 
grief) of hercdear relation ‘ ' * was slowly allayed besprinkled 
with the stream of the water ofhis eyes.” 

The poem is written in a variety of metres, but the selection 
of metres speaks of the chaste moderation of the writer. The 
long metre like Sardulavikrfdita has been used only once, while 
the graceful Vasantatihikd and simple and small Anustubhci have 
been used in as many as 14 verses, each in 7 verses. Other 
metres used are, Mdlini , Upajdti and Mandaki anta. 

The figures of speech, of which Upamd and Rupaka have 
been more frequently used, have been judiciously used and they 
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make the sense more dear than obscure it. The entire poem 
is couched in a simple, lucid and elegant language which is 
remarkably free from mistakes. 

Thus, the three inscriptions in verse, noted above, impress 
us most as beautiful love poems with predominant sentiment 
of pious conjugal devotion, eloquently expressed in a poetic 
language which is simple and refined and embellished with 
rhetorical ornaments. Possessed as they are, with all the 
requisites of a good Kavya, the Pra'sastis prove the existence of 
a developed Kavya literature in ancient Chamba, of which, 
unfortunately, only three specimens have been bequeathed 
to us. 

We next come to the prose compositions of which the 
copper plate inscriptions furnish best examples. The prose 
employed in these title deeds is generally simple and chaste and 
the long compounds are resorted to only occasionally in the 
genealogical portions. The only exception is the Brahmor 
grant of Yugakaravarman 5 which owing to prepondering verna¬ 
cular terms and looseness of syntactical connection lacks 
precision and clarity. The only thing that impairs the value of 
these inscriptions as good prose compositions is the abundance 
of grammatical mistakes which betray the writers’ poor 
knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. This, however, is not much 
to be regretted as these documents were written not by the 
talented men of letters, but by the ordinary clerks who can¬ 
not be supposed to have scholar like command over Sanskrit 
language and grammar. We may quote below a few lines from 
the Chamba copper plate inscription of Soma-varman and 
Asata (11th century) as illustrative of the contemporary prose 
composition of the 11th century in ancient Chamba. 8 

T-ir^TWT^-5W.f%5vr-^5r-f^nvr ’rr(^r) f%q: 
frsrq (fa)q 

sf)rfq-qq?q-qTqq-^qqq?r qf;qq 

fq^rrrqJT-q- R-Tftqqtftr qrqr*qqiFzr q^r^T- 

o o S? 

qrrcq • • • 
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While the prose employed in the Chamba title deeds is 
generally of a standard type, the prose of the fountain inscrip¬ 
tions which form the bulk of our records from this ancient hill 
State, is highly corrupt and full of Vernacular influence. As 
an illustration may be cited the following a few lines from the 
Luj fountain inscription 7 which is comparatively better preserved 
and carefully incised. 

gr i flFra i ^Tsrsrr i qrfq*rf i ^ tftor 

AT^rr ^r't^r ^rg^T i «ufqcr g*rg n sfref 

i i sfte ^rg^*? 

g^r ^ ^ o i 

KANGRA 

Kangra has yielded only a few Sarada records leaving aside 
those written in Devasesa or hill Takarl. Of the extant records 
only the two Prasastis of Baijnath 8 are more detailed and impor¬ 
tant from literary point of view. We shall discuss the literary 
merit of these inscriptions in detail below. 

The Prasastis are written by a poet named Rama who 
appears to have been a good poet despite his youth. 9 He was 
the son of Bhrngaka and Sn'igara . Bhrngaka was himself a 
poet and also held the office of Pramatr in .Kashmir. 10 It may 
be that Bhrngaka owed his talent to Kashmir which was a 
flourishing centre of Sanskrit learning at the time and Rama 
inherited the same from his father. 

The Prasasti No. 1 consists of 39 verses. Its contents may 
be describechunder the following sections : 

1. A long hymn called Gaunsvarcistotram , addressed to Siva 
and Parvatl, Vss. 1-19. 

2. A new mahgala , Vs. 20 

3. An account of the ruling chief of KIragrama, Laksamana- 
candra, Vss. 21-26. 

4. A brief description of the two merchant brothers Manyuka 
and Ahuka, the founders of the Siva temple at KIragrama, 
Vss. 27-30, 


/ 
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5. An account of the donations made to the Siva temple by 
various private individuals, Vss. 31-35. 

6. A notice of the masons or architects who constructed the 
temple, Vss. 36-37. 

7. A brief notice of the poet Rama, who composed the 
Prasastiy Vs. 38. 

8. The date and the mention of the overlord Jayacandra to 
whom Laksamana-candra ow ; ed allegiance, Vs. 39. 

The Fra&asti No. 11 consists of 37 verses. Its contents may 
be described as follows : 

1. A mangala of five verses. 

2. The mention of the king of Jalandhara, Vs. 6. 

3. An account of the two builders of the Siva temple 
Vss. 7*9. 

4. A poetic description of Klragrama and its chief 
Laksamana-candra, Vs. 10. 

5. A detailed genealogy of Laksamana-candra, Vss. 11-12. 

6. A fuller description of the two merchant brothers, their 
piety and the cause which led to the founding of the 
Siva temple, Vss. 23-29. 

7. An account of the donations made to the Siva temple by 
the Rajanaka Laksamana-candra, by his mother Laksana 
and by the two builders of the Siva temple, together with 
the blessings on those who honour the grants and curses 
against those who seize them, Vss. 30-35. 

8. An account of the author of the Prasasti, Vss. 36-37. 

9. A notice probably of an additional donation in prose 

10. The date. 

Now coming to the literary merit of the Prasastis we find 
that the whole composition speaks of a great poetic skill on 
the part of the author, Rama. The fourteen verses (2-17) 

out of the nineteen verses of the hymn addressed to Siva and 

Oaurl are notable for poetic ingenuity as they can be applied 
to both Siva and Gauri. As an illustration may be quoted the 
1 olio wing verse in which the epithets used can be applied both 
to Siva and his spouse. 11 
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gfStffsrifafr qqf snrqw i 

«cq fr^q-fr cqirq ^if^csq- fqt^frq-qp^r u 

(In case of Siva) ‘"Thou alone standest, indeed, even above 
Hari, who again and again takes repose in 
the ocean, who drank the stream (of blood) 
from (the body of) the demon slain in a 
playful fight and who possesses a brilliancy 
of fierce strength.” 

(In case of Gaurl) “Thou alone ridest, indeed, even on a lion, 
who again and again is lying (curled up) like 
a ring, who drinks the stream of the blood 
of those slain (by thee) in the battle play and 
who possesses fierce power.” 

The following verse which describes the eight forms of 
Siva in four accessory sentences, testifies the poet’s commend¬ 
able hold over language. 12 

qqfq m qr PrftrirtOT- 
fgqpqq qr fasrar (d) 
qq?qrs1%^rqd?q q^qr-gfGeqqr qrqer 
qr fq fq^fqqqg qt qqrqf fq(q): n 

“May the lord of BhavanI grant you happiness through 
those eight bodies (of his) viz., that which in this world is 
active in kindling wood (Agni and Yajamdna) that which is 
active in illuminating the quarters (of the) world (Surya and 
Candrama), that on which the strong finned (fish) endowed with 
never twinkling eyes, subsist (Apa), that on which gods live, 
whose adherents are virtuous ( Akasa ), that which is praised as 
maintaining twice born men ( Prthvl ) that which is praised as 
carrying the birds, that through which the deity, greedy of 
offerings attains the highest growth ( Vayu ). 

The following exquisite description of Klragrama is worth 

admiring. 18 

qfq^qqqqr %vrrftq q|vf 
qq T f gqq fqfgqnw i 

qrKqrqrfqqiqt qqqqfqqqT qqq fqfqqq 
qlsq qrqrnrqjq srqq qqqqr ^fercfr qwrq u 
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“There is in Trigarta the pleasant village of Kiragrdma, 
the home of numerous virtues, where that river called Binduka, 
leaping from the lap of the mountain with glittering broad 
waves sportively plays, thus resembling a bright maiden in 
the first bloom of youth (who jumping from the lap of her 
nurse gracefully sports). That [village] is protected by the 
strong-armed Rajanaka Laksamana.” 

As regards versification, we find frequent change of metres 
which betrays the poet’s sound knowledge of Sanskrit prosody. 
Thus in the Prasasti No. 1, the following metres have been 
used. 

(1) Anustubhy ss. 4, 8, 11-17, 32, 33, 38; (2) Aryd, 10, 18-19, 
31; (3) Upajdti, 5, 7, 21-24, 26-29; (4) Vanisastha, 25; 

(5) Vasantatilalca, 1; (6) Sardulavikridita, 2, 3, 20; (7) Svagata, 
20, 34-36. 


In the Prasasti No. 2, we find Arya metre used more 
frequently. It has been used in as many as 24 verses. The 
other metres used are (1) Anustubh , Vss. 2, 8, 20-21; 

(2) Sardulavikridita 4, 14-15, Sragdhard, 1, 3, 10, Upajdti 18 
Svagata, 32. 

As regards Alankaras, or the figures of speech, we find the 
poet s conscious effort to display his knowledge of rhetorics. 
In a single verse mere than one Alankara has been used. Thus 
the following verse contains as many as four alankaras , viz., 
Avajna, Arthapatti, Slesa and Parisathkhya , 14 


• JTT TR-qrTfRq fTaPT I 

tfctT *T4Ffr ^iTrfatTrfq-qr l| 


Thou O ha, art able, indeed to fulfil the wish of men who 
approaching the hour of death, do not care for the towns of 
the gods, (but) desire (eternal) bliss.” 

Bhavani, indeed, is able to fulfil the wish of those who, 
approach,ng the hour of death, do not care for the town of the 
S°ds, (but) seek (her) protection.” 

Poet’s fondness for the display of his knowledge of 
Alankaras and the skill in the use of long compounds is 
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manifest in the following verse in which the first pada consists 
of a single compound and in which four Alankaras, viz. 
Paryayokti, Rupaka, Yamaha and Ananvyaya, have been 
simultaneously used. 16 

fg:^ferPTRTf^r5irFsr«t, : 

O O > 

“And that happy man obtained a son called Dombaka, 
who reflected his (father’s) nature, who supported by the hand 
those falling from high places, who worshipped Tryambaka, 
who kissed the fortune of his enemies, who was deeply 
engrossed with the care of catching (those) fish—his foes—who 
together with (other) princes took many villages, who was the 
head of a family of worthy relatives.” 

It will be seen that the Praiastis while betraying poet’s 
sound knowledge of prosody and rhetorics and his commend¬ 
able hold on language and grammar contain very little of 
genuine poetic interest. Even a few verses which could other¬ 
wise be regarded as specimens of good poetry are overlaiden 
with rhetorical ornaments which more obscure the sense than 
make it clear. Prasastis, however, contain all the qualities of 
artificial Sanskrit poetry which aims more at form than at the 
spirit of Kavya., and they deserve to be ranked among the great 
Prasastis of this type. 


GANDHARA 

Among our records from Gandhara only the Hund slab 
inscription of the time of Jayapaladeva 10 is detailed and 
possesses some literary value indicating the state of Sanskrit 
learning in this part of the country in the 10th century. The 
inscription consists of twelve verses all except two in sloka 
metre. The other two are in the Upajati-Indravajra and Indra - 
vajrd metres respectively. It contains an exquisite description 
of Udabhdndapura , the famous capital of the §ahis and of the 
river Indus on the right bank of which the city was situated. 
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In the following verse in Upajdti-Indravajra metre Udabhandapura 
is compared to Meru on account of its having been made 
their home by the learned men just as the latter was made their 
residing place by the immortal gods and other super natural 
beings. 17 

fesrczr tfsr ^fWTTT#: II 

Again the city is compared to the Malaya mountain, the former 
being served on its southern side by the waters of the Indus in 
the same way as the latter’s side by the waters of the (western) 
ocean. 18 

srdd f^nm t<?t i 
q-r^f TrftfdTftT u 

On the days of the lunar and solar eclipses the pious people 
of Gandhara as in the other parts of the country desirous of 
earning religious merit used to have a dip in the sacred waters 
of the Indus. The phenomenon of the eclipse is described in the 
conventional manner by the poet attributing the same to the 
forcible seizure of the moon and the sun by the demon (Rahu) 
as if to bring them together. 19 

1 

The depiction of the pitiable condition of the women of the 
defeated enemy especially their not braiding the hair owing to 
separation from their husbands is a favourite theme with the 
Sanskrit poets. In the following verse we have the same depic¬ 
tion of the wailing of the women folk of the enemies destroyed 
by king Bhlmadeva. 20 

fTftefsr (?) i 
x fw: II 

fdTfccTt ddTrfef? | 

VFRfltwi f (?) 5ft 5TTT II 
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Our last record from Gandhara, viz., the Peshawar museum 
inscription of Vanhadaka, dated Laukika 538 or a.d. 1461 21 
presents the last vestige of the Sanskrit learning in this part of 
the country. From the number of mistakes of language 
and grammer noticed in this record it would appear that the 
Sanskrit learning in this land of Patiini was generally on decline. 

The benedictory verse of the inscripion in Aryd metre con¬ 
taining several mythological allusions like the destruction of 
Madhu, Mura and Naraka by Visnu and the churning of the 
ocean is quoted below: 

(g*r) fr*f i 

“May the pair of arms of the enemy of Madhu, Mura and 
Naraka, (i.e. Visnu) turn away all evil, that which is like a fresh 
atasT flower (and) the bracelets of which were rubbed at the 
turning of (the mountain) Mandara (in the churning oft e 

ocean).” , 

A few mistakes betraying the author’s lack of sound know 
edge of Sanskrit language and grammar, noticed in the inscrip 
tion are: Kusma for Kusuma, trmscidhike for trim set n e* 
kartika for karttika , Isvaram-udisya for Isvaram-uddisya an 
bhavat for blmvatu . 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


8 . 


?0e 
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CHAPTER VIII 


GEOGRAPHICAL DATA 


Our inscriptions do not furnish geographical information of 
outstanding importance. However, some of them do contain 
names of some ancient villages and districts and occasionally 
of rivers which are of considerable geographical importance. 
We discuss below these names in the alphabetical order. 

Adasara 

Tt is mentioned in the Harsar (District Chamba) image 
inscription, 1 as the place where a Siva temple was erected by 
two private individuals Gangu and Kisanu. It is identical with 
the modern village of Harsar in the Bharamaor pargana of 
district Chamba in Himachal Pradesh, situated 10 miles from 
Bharamaor on the road which leads to Lahul by the Kukti 
pass. 

Avanti 

It is mentioned in the Sarada inscription from Hund 
(District Attock) of the year 154 2 where an architect 
(navakarmapati) Jayantaraja is described as Avantika or 
belonging to Avanti. Avanti, frequently mentioned in literature, 
is the ancient name of Malwa in Madhya Pradesh. Its ancient 
capital was Ujjayini, modern Ujjain. 

Bhadravarma 

It is mentioned in the Chamba copper plate inscription of 
Soma-varman and Asata as the village where a piece of land 
donated by king Soma-varman was situated, 3 Its name is 
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preserved in the modern village of Bliadrama in the Ra jnagar 
pargana of district Chamba, situated 6 miles by road and 2i 
miles by a bridle-path to the north of Chamba town on the 
Chamba-Tisa Road. In the 11th century, it belonged to the 
Tavasaka-mdndala (discussed below) and seems to have been a 
district head quarter as it contained a state granary from which 
one Khari of grain was allotted annually by Soma-varman to 
the Visnu temple founded by Maharaja-putra Pasata. 

Bhadrav&kafa 

It is mentioned in the Chamba copper plate inscription of 
Soma-varman and Asa^a. 4 A portion of land donated by king 
Soma-varman and situated at Bhadravarma noted above, is 
stated to have been previously occupied by certain Vijjaula who 
belonged to Bhadravakdsa. Bhadravakdsa is the ancient name 
of the hill district now known as Bhadravah, in the Jammu 
province of the Jammu and Kashmir state. It is situated 60 
miles to the north-east of Jammu and 64 miles to the north 
west of the present town of Chamba. It is mentioned only 
once in the Rajatarahgim 5 as the place of retreat of an exiled 
noble Sahasramangala during the reign of king Sussala. 
According to Stein it appears to have been a dependency of 
Chamba in ancient days as it was in the recent centuries, since 
the ruler of Bhadravah is no where referred to in Kalhana’s 
lists of hill Rajas. 6 

B ha t{ara 

It is mentioned as the name of a m&ndala or district, in the 
Thundu (Hol-Gudyal Pargana, Chamba) copper plate 
inscription of Asata 7 . It was here that king Asafa donated 
some lands. According to Vogel 8 Bhatfara corresponds to the 
present Holgudyal paragana of district Chamba where some 
fifteen villages are said to be still indicated by the ancient name. 
The local goddess is known as Bhaftara-devi-SUald and a 
pilgrimage to her shrine is called Bhatfara-jatra ( Yatra ). 

Bhuvanesa 


It is mentioned in the Khonamuh stone slab inscription of 
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the reign of Zain-ul-Abidln. 9 It is described as a place situated 
half a yojana below Harsesvara, where certain ascetic named 
Gammatisodaka practiced penance. This place is now known 
as BhuvaneSvaii situated on the slope of the hill of Harsesvara, 
about 1 \ miles to the north of the village of Khonamuh and 
visited on way to the sacred tirtha of Harsesvara. It derives its 
name from a locally flowing underground spring called 
Bhuvanesvarl and described in the inscription as srarnadl or a 
divine stream. 

Binduka 

It figures in the Baijnath Prasastis (No. II, I. 10) as the 
name of a river flowing in the village Kiragrama. 10 It is 
identical with the modern Binu, a hill stream flowing to the 
cast of the present town of Baijnath (ancient Kiragrama) in 
the Kangra district of Himachal Pradesh. 

Brahmapura 

It is mentioned in the copper plate charter of king 
Yugakara-varman of Chamba as a mandala or district in which 
the lands granted by him were situated. 11 It is identified with 
the modern village of Bharamaor situated 42 miles to the 
south-east of Chamba town. It lies on a ridge which rises to 
the north of the river Budhal. It was the ancient capital of 
Chamba and remained the seat of government of the early 
rulers of Chamba till the 10th century a . d ., when the new 
capital of Chamba was founded by king Sahilla-varman. It is 
a place of considerable archaeological interest and has yielded 
a few brass images of exquisite craftsmanship which according 
to the inscriptions 12 incised on them were erected by king 
Meru-varman who ruled over Chamba sometime in the 8th 
century. 

Brahmapura is also mentioned in the literature. In the 
Brhat-Samhita 13 it is mentioned among the countries of the 
north-eastern region along with Kira, Kasmlra, Abhisara, 
Darada, ICuluta, Darva, Damara and others. It is very likely 
as pointed by Vogel, 14 that here the ancient principality of 
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Bharamaor is meant. In the Markandeya Parana, the Brahma- 
urakas are mentioned in the same connection. 16 

Canpaka 

The name occurs in the Brahmaor (Baramaor of the maps) 
copper plate grant of Yugakara-varman, 10 the Sungal copper 
plate inscription of Vidagdha, 17 the Kulait copper plate 
grant of Soma-varman, 18 the Chamba copper plate grant 
of Soma-varman and Asafa 19 and Thundu copper plate grant of 
Asata. 20 These charters describe Canpaka as the royal residence 
from where they were issued. It is to be inferred that it was the 
capital during the rule of the Varman dynasty of Chamba from 
Yugakra-varman onwards. The capital of the earlier rulers of 
the dynasty, as pointed out above, was Brahmapura or modern 
Bharamaor. This new capital of Canpaka is traditionally 
believed to have been founded by king Sahilla-varman of 
Chamba who ruled in the 10th century. The tradition seems 
to be based on fact since the copper plate grants of the imme¬ 
diate successors of Sahilia, viz., Yugakara-varman and Vidagdha 
were issued from Canpaka as the seat of Government. The name 
Canpaka seems to have been preserved in that of the modern 
town of Chamba, the headquarter of the district of the same 
nnme in Himachal Pradesh. 

A country named Campa is mentioned by Kalhana in his 
Rdjatarangini . 21 That his Campa is the same as Canpaka of our 
copper plate grants is proved by the following evidence. 

In the Rdjatarangini vii, 218 it is stated that king Ananta of 
Kashmir uprooted king Sala of Campa and placed a new ruler 
on the throne. This king Sala of Campa is identified, as seen 
above 22 with the king Salavahana of Canpakci mentioned in the 
Kulait copper plate grant of Soma-varman 23 and Chamba copper 
plate grant of Soma-varman and Asata 24 as the father and 
predecessor of king Soma-varman and in the Thundu copper 
plate grant as the father and predecessor of king Asata (brother 
of Soma-varman). 25 This shows Canpaka and Ccmpd are 
identical. 

Again in the Rdjatarangini vii, 588, Asata, king of Campd 
is mentioned among the eight hill chiefs who appeared in the 
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court of king Kalasa of Kashmir ( a . d . 1063-1089) to pay him 
tribute. This king is identical with Asafa of Canpaka mentioned 
in the Chamba and Thundu copper plate grants referred to 
above. This also shows that Campd and Canpaka are the same. 

In the copper plate grants of Chamba belonging to the 13th 
and the subsequent centuries, 26 the name Canpaka occurs in the 
form Camp aka —letter n having changed into m owing to the 
Vernacular influence. This form accounts for the form Campd 
of the Rajatarangim and it is from the latter form that the 
modern form Chamba is derived. 

Dhaullika. 

It is mentioned in the Chamba grant of Soma-varman and 
Asafa as the place where Soma-varman granted lands to a 
Visnu temple.'" 7 Its name is preserved in the modern hamlet of 
Dholi in the Sach pargana of district Chamba. It is situated 
quite opposite the Chamba town on the left steep bank of the 
Ravi. 

Durgara 

This name occurs in the Kulait copper plate grant of Soma- 
varman 28 and the Chamba copper plate grant of Soma-varman 
and Asata-varman. 29 Jt is mentioned in connection with the 
campaign of Sahilla-varman of Chamba against the confederate 
forces of the Saumafikas, the Kiras and the Lord of Durgara. 
Durgara is the modern land of Dugar also called -Jammu situat¬ 
ed between the two rivers, the Jehlum and the Ravi. According 
to Dr. Gauri Shankar 30 Durgara or Dugar was originally the 
name of an indigenous clan or tribe which inhabited the sub- 
mountainous region comprising that part of the State of Jummu 
which is situated between the river Ravi and the Chinab to the 
south of the Pir Panjal range and to the north of Sialkot and 
Jehlum districts of the Panjab, now in Pakistan. 

Drew 81 takes the traditional Sanskrit word Dvigarta as the 
original form of the modern name Dugar. But as pointed out 
by Stein 82 it is no where found in the historical texts and seems 
to have been concocted on the analogy of the ancient name 
Trigarta. The original form of the name appears to be Durgara 
as mentioned in our inscriptions. 
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Gangesvara 

This name figures in the Arigom (Kashmir) stone slab inscrip¬ 
tion 33 as the site of a wooden shrine erected by certain Vaidya 
UJhanadeva to house an image of the Bodhisattva Avalokites- 
vara. This name is preserved in modern Ganisvar, a small 
locality in the Arigom village of Nagam pargana in Kashmir. 
That the ancient name too was known to the local pandits as 
late as a . d . 1862-63 is shown by the mention of it in a horo¬ 
scope issued by certain Ganesa Khusrao in the a . d . 1862-63 to 
a resident of Arigom who is there described as “living in 
Arigom at the feet of Gangesvara" . 34 Sten Konow remarks that 
Gangesvara must have originally been the name of a Siva temple 
which must have stood here. 35 

Ghalahana 

It is mentioned in the Chamba copper plate grant of Soma- 
varman and Asafa. 86 It is described as a village which belonged 
to the Panthila mandala and where a portion of land donated 
by Soma-varman was situated. It appears to be the ancient name 
of the modern village of Ghalun belonging to the Panjila 
pargana and situated 5 miles east of the town of Chamba on a 
ridge on the left bank of the Saho stream. It is a mile’s trek from 
Miredi, a village, situated 3 miles to the east of Chamba town 
on the Chamba-Saho road. 

Grima 

It figures as the name of a village in the Brahmor (Chamba) 
copper plate grant of Yugakara-varman 37 where the lands 
granted by Yugakara-varman were situated. It belonged to 
Brahmapura-mandala. It is identical with the modern village of 
the same name, belonging to the Bharamaor pargana of district 
Chamba and situated above the village of Barei on the ridge 
which separates the valleys of the Ravi and the Budhal. It is 
passed by the mule road which leads from Bharamaor to Trehta, 
a tract on the left bank of the upper Ravi, 38 
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Harsesvara 

It is mentioned in the Khonamuh stone slab inscription, 
referred to above. 89 Its name is preserved in modern Harishvar, 
a famous place of pilgrimage lying on the summit of a ridge to 
the north of the village Khonamuh. The objtct of worship here 
is a Svayatnbhu lingo enshrined in a small cave and the pilgri¬ 
mage to the sacred shrine is performed annually on the fullmoon 
day of the month of Sravano. The place is fully described in the 
Harsesvara Mahatmva. 

Jalandhar a 

It is mentioned in the Baijnath Prasastis i0 as a kingdom the 
sovereignty of whose kings was acknowledged by the local 
chiefs of Kiragrama. Its name is now preserved in the present 
town and district of Jalandhar in Punjab. It has been used in 
the Prasastis as a synonym of Trigarta and will be discussed 
in detail subsequently. 


Jisthaludra 

It is described in the Hariparbat (Srinagar) grave stone 
inscription of the reign of Muhammad Shah, as the P ace, 
where certain Said-Khan son of Aibrahm fell in a bat ^ nta j n _ 
the Persian epigraph accompanying the present record, con m 
ing the same contents, the name given is Takht-i-Sulaiman 
which would show that Jisthaludra and Takht ' l ' S ![^’ > 'A tin 
the same. The latter is the Persian designation of and 

hill of SahkaracSrya situated to the south-east o s ’ ame . 

Jisthaludra of our inscription would evidently denoe 

The place is mentioned in the formi of tog 

Rajatarahgini 42 and described as a shrine e de y finitdy 

Jalauka at Srinagar. This shrine has not y located 

identified. Stein 48 points out that the ?1mne i ^ 

somwhere near the present hill of Sankaracary • inscr iption 
would show how in the 15th century (the date r ves( i iaru dra was 
is a.d. 1484), the name Jyesthaludra or ' by the 


applied to the hill itseit. 1 lie ; Sdlu " " has been used in 
Mahadevamdhatmya where Jyestharudra nas ^ 

passages to denote the present hill of Sankaraca y 


two 
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In the same inscription, we find mention of another place 
named Hajara. But owing to the fragmentary condition of the 
inscription, it is not clear as to in what connection it is men¬ 
tioned. Its identification is as such difficult. Marshall (Note, 
p. 18, fn. 4) feels inclined to identify it with Hazara in the 
Peshawar district of West Pakistan. 

Kasycpadri 

It is mentioned in the Parepur (district Kupwara, Kashmir) 
fragmentary stone inscription of the time of Hasan Shah. 43 
Owing to the fragmentary and the defaced condition of the 
inscription it is not known in what connection it is mentioned. 
Its identification is, as such, difficult. This name is not known 
from any other source. Literally it would mean ICaSyapa hill. 
It is likely that it denotes the very hill on the slope of which the 
inscribed stone is now lying (see below). 

Kedara 

It is mentioned in the Baijnath Prasasti No. I as a place of 
pilgrimage visited by Laksamanacandra, the chief of Kiragrama 
(modern Baijnath). 40 It is undoubtedly the celebrated tirtha of 
Keddrandtha widely mentioned in literature and situated in the 
Garhwal district of Uttar Pradesh. It lies below the peak of 
Mahapantha on the west of Badrinath. The object of worship 
here is an image of Mahadeva ICedaranatha which is said to 
have been established by Arjuna, the famous Papdava. The 
river Kali-Ganga takes its rise from this place and joins the 
Alakananda at the Rudra-prayag. 47 

Khani 

It occurs in the Brahmor (Baramaor of the maps) copper 
plate grant of Yugakara-varman as the name of a hospice (ma(ha) 
belonging to the village of Vidvika in the Brahmapura district. 48 
This name is still preserved in modern Khani a village in the 
Bharamaor (ancient Brahmapura) pargana of district Chamba 
in Himachal Pradesh. It is a short distance from Barei, ancient 
Vidvika described below, and is situated on a ridge to the east 
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of the confluence of the Ravi and the Budhal on the Durghathi 
Bharamaor road. 


Khonatnosa 

It is mentioned in the Khonamuh stone slab inscription of 
1429 a.d . 49 It is described as an agrahara , donated by king 
Khagendra, where a hermitage was constructed by certain 
Purnaka. Its name is now preserved in the modern village of 
Khonamuh situated nine miles to the sorth-east of Srinagar 
75° 1' longitude and 35° 1' latitude. This place is also mentioned 
in the Rdjatarahgini 50 and described as an agrahara established 
by king Khagendra. It shows that even in the 15th century, the 
place continued to be regarded as an agrahara donated by 
Khagendra. The form of the name given in the Rdjataraghini is 
'Khonamusa' which appears to be the correct form from which 
the modern Khonamuh is derived. Khonamuh is the famous 
birth place of Kashmiri poet Bilhana, author of the Vikiatnah - 
kadevacarila , who enthusiastically sings the charms of his home 
village in his celebrated work and describes it as situated in t e 
vicinity of Jayavana, modern Zevan (one mile to the *est^o 
Khonamuh) and famous for its grape and saffron cultivation 


Kiragrdma 

It is mentioned in the Baijnath Prasasti No. II and descri 
bed as a village belonging to the kingdom of ugar a an 
where flows a river named Bindukd. 52 It is the ancient name o 
the modern town of Baijnath in the Kangra district o imac a 
Pradesh, situated on the south bank of the Binnu stream w ic 
represents the of the inscription. The aixien name is 

lost and the modern name is due to the chief temple of 
Vaidyanatha (now called Baijnath) which accor ing o e 
PrataaIs, was erected here in the 13th century by two 
merchant brothers Manyuka and Ahulca, who be onee ° ® 

same village. Kiragrdma seems to have been a sett ^ 

famous Kira tribe frequently mentioned in litera ure. 

13th century, it was the seat of a Rana named Laksa h 
who owed allegiance to the king of Trigarta- His Pieces ors 
had earlier held it for seven generations as vassa so e 

of Trigarta or Jalandhar a » 64 
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Kiskindhikd 


It is mentioned in the Sarahan Prasasti as the seat of a 
Rana whose daughter Somaprabha was married to a ruling 
chief named Satyaki. 56 The identification of this place name is 
uncertain. Vogel feels inclined to identify it with Kiskindha 
mentioned in the Svaim inscription of Rajanaka Bhogafa, as the 
name of a district where Bhogafa was born. 50 This inscription 
records the erection of an image of goddess Parvati by 
Rajanaka Bhogafa. The image is still preserved in the village 
temple of Svaim in the erstwhile Himgiri pargana. It would 
seem that the principality of Bhogafa comprised the tract round 
Svaim corresponding roughly to the Himgiri pargana. Vogel 67 
proposes to identify Kiskindha of the Svaim inscription'and 
Kiskindhikd of our inscription with this pargana of Himgiri. If 
this identification be true, it would seem that the Rana of 
Himgiri married his daughter Somaprabha to Satyaki who 
ruled over the neighbouring principality of Saho of which 
Sarahan, a small village, formed a part. 

Himgiri is now a small village which belongs to the Churah 
sub-division of district Chamba in the Himachal Pradesh. 

Kulikagosfha 


It occurs in the Kulait (District Chamba) copper plate 
inscription of Soma-vatman as the name of a villa™ where the 
lands collated by i Soma-varman were situated, and which 
belonged to the district or maniata of Trigh a „akaS- Vogel" 
identifies it with the modern village of Kulait (Kolait of the 
maps) situated ,n the Trehta pargana (Trighaltaka of the 
insctiption) 2 1/2 miles below the modern village of Dyol The 
name would suggest that it was a settlement ( g os,„ a ) at Kulikas 

C ° PPW ‘"“s -«■* 


Kuluta 


It ts mentioned ,n the Kulait copper plate inscription of 
Soma-varman and the Chamba copper plate grant of Soma- 
varman and Asa(a.“ Its ruler figures in these inscription, as an 
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ally of king Sahilla-varman ofChamba. It is the ancient name 
of the modern hill district of Kullu in the Himachal Pradesh. 
It is referred to by Hiuen-Tsiang in his itinery and is placed by 
him at 700 li or 117 miles to the north-east of Jalandhara 02 which 
exactly corresponds with its present position. 83 It is widely 
mentioned iu literature 84 as an ancient kingdom which is said to 
have included, besides the present district, Mandi and Sukhet 
on the west and a large tract of territory to the south of the 
Satlej. 6a In the 10th century, its king according to the inscrip¬ 
tions referred to above, owed allegiance to the Sahilla-varman 
of Chamba and was an ally of the latter in his fight against the 
confederate forces of the Kiras, the Saumatikas and of the lord 
of Durgara. This ancient hill district has yielded a few inscrip¬ 
tions, one of which probably belongs to the Gupta period and 
all others to the 16th and the following centuries. 86 

Kuruksetra 

this name occurs in the Sungal (district Chamba) copper 
plate grant of Vidagdha, the Kulait copper plate grant of Soma- 
varman and the Chamba copper plate inscription of Soma- 
varman and Asata. 67 In the Sungal copper plate grant it is 
described as a sacred place of pilgrimage (tirtha) from where 
the donee of the grant hailed. In the two other charters it 
figures as a sacred place where king Sahilla-varman donated a 
large number of elephants on the occasion of solar eclipse in 
order to propitiate god Bhaskara. It is identical with the 
famous place of Kuruksetra connected with the Mahabharata 
War, still known by its ancient name and situated in the 
Thanesar tehsil of the Karnal district in the Haryana State. It 
still continues to be a famous place of pilgrimage and attracts 
large number of pilgrims on the occasion of the solar eclipse to 
have a dip in the holy lake situated to the south of the present 
town. It is widely mentioned in literature 68 and according to 
the Mahabharata 89 it was situated between the Sarasvati on 
the north and the Drsadvati on the south. 70 

Madra 

It occurs in the Kotiher stone slab inscription 71 as the name 
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of a people whose country was conquered by Sultan Shihab-ud- 
Din? 2 Madras are mentioned in the Mahabharata as allies of 
Kaurvas and their king Salya figures as the comir.ander-in-chief 
of the Kaurava army. 73 The Madra-desa or the country of the 
Madras lay in the Panjab, extending according to some, from 
the Beas to the Chinab. 74 Madra-desa seems to have extended 
in north southerly direction from the foot hills between the 
Beas and the Chinab up to Multan district in West Pakistan. In 
the Karna-parva of the Mahabharata the country of the Madras 
is described as full of forests of Sami, Pilu and Kama ? 5 The 
forests of these trees are fairly common in the belt in which the 
districts of Multan, Montogomery, Lyallpur etc. lie. This 
implies that these districts were included in the Madra territory. 
The capital of Madra-desa was Sakala, identified with modern 
Sialkot, 76 which stood on the bank of the Apaga stream identi¬ 
fied with modern Aik, a small stream which has its rise in the 
Jammu hills to the north-east of Sialkot. 77 During the rule of the/ 
Sultans in the 13th and the subsequent centuries, Madra-desa 
was a feudatory state of the Kashmir kings, some of whom 
married the daughters of the Hindu chiefs of this state. 78 

Mukufa 

It is mentioned in the Tur (district Chamba) image inscrip¬ 
tion of Rajanaka Thakkika. 70 It is described as a seat of a 
feudatory chief ( Samanta ) named Dhara, the progenitor of the 
house to which the donor of the image, Thakkika belonged. Its 
identification is uncertain. It may be, as pointed out by Vogel, 80 
the ancient name of the modern village of Tur—the find spot of 
the inscription—in the Basu pargana of Chamba district in 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Muhgala 

It occurs in the Chamba copper plate grant of Soma-varman 
and Asafa as the name of a village where a portion of land 
donated by Soma-varman was situated. 81 Its name is preserved 
in the modern village of Mugala in the Panjila pargana of 
district Chamba, situated two miles south-east of Chamba town 
On the Chamba Bharamor road. 
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Mnilgai a 

It is mentioned in the Chaniba copper plate inscription of 
Soma-varman and Asata 82 along with Muiigald noted above and 
in the same connection. It is undoubtedly the modern village 
of the same name situated on the road which leads from 
Chamba town to Khajar in the Kangra district. It lies opposite 
the present town of Chamba on the left bank of the Ravi and 
is included in the Sach pargana of district Chamba in the 
Himachal Pradesh. 

Navagrama-dranga 

It is mentioned in the Peshawar museum inscription of 
Vanhadaka as the place to which the architect ( Sthapati ) 
Singali Kargi belonged. 83 The find spot of the inscription is 
unknown and Sten Konow, who has edited the inscription, 
observes, “so long as the origin of the inscription is not known, 
it is hopeless to identify Navagrama-dranga .” 84 However, it 
may be pointed out in this connection that the term Drariga 
occurs several times in the Rajatarangini with the names of 
several localities and in all cases signifies a watch station estab¬ 
lished near mountain passes for the double purpose of 
guarding the approaches to the Valley (Kashmir) and 
collecting the customs revenue. 85 It seems likely that Nava- 
grama-drariga of our inscription also signifies such a watch 
station and lay near some mountain pass. 


Navagrdma 

It is mentioned in the Baijnath Pralasti No.I. It figures as 
the name of a village where a certain Brahnmna name _^ e ^' 


vara and resident of KIragrama possessed some an s out of 
which he donated half a plough to the Siva temp e. t is still 
known by its ancient name and is situated to t e sou o ie 
modern town of Baijnath. 


Pangati 


It is mentioned in the Salhi 
Ludrapala 37 and in the Bento 
the former it is mentioned in 


fountain inscription of Rajanaka 

Puhali fountain inscription. 88 I n 
connection with the mention of 
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some officials who were in charge of Pdngatl at the time a 
fountain slab was put up by Rani Delha, the wife of Rana 
Ludrapala. In the latter, its significance is not clear, the 
inscription being written in very corrupt Sanskrit. It is evidently 
the ancient name of the modern division of Pangi to the north¬ 
east of Chamba. It is a famous summer tourist resort of the 
Himachal Pradesh and has yielded the largest number of 
inscribed fountain slabs. 

Pahthila 

The Chamba copper plate inscription of Soma-varman and 
Asaja mentions Panthila as the name of a district or mandala to 
which belonged the villages Kuloti (unidentified), Mungala 
(identified with Mugala see above) and Vaja (identified with 
Bat, see below) where the lands donated by Soma-varman 
were situated. 89 It is the ancient name of the modern 
pargana of Panjila in Chamba district, comprising the hill 
tract between the right bank of the Ravi and the left bank of 
the Sal river. The present town of Chamba is included in this 
pargana. 

Parakamata 

It occurs in_the Chamba copper plate inscription of Soma- 
varman and Asata as the name of a district or mandala to 
which belonged the villages Mangala, (identified above with the 
modern village of the same name) and Bhaullika (identified with 
Dholi), where some lands donated by Soma-varman were 
situated. 90 Its exact identification is difficult. Vogel, taking 
the first part of the word in its literal sense meaning 
‘on the other side’ identifies it with the modern pargana of Sach 
situated on the opposite side of the present town of Chamba 
and to which both Mangala and Dholi now belong. 91 However 
there is a small village of Paraunta above the village Mangala 
and it is not unlikely that it represents the ancient district of 
Parakamata just as the modern village of Tausa represents the 
ancient district of Tavasaka (see below). 

Pralamba 

A village of this name is mentioned in the Baijnath Prasasti 
No. II (1.27) in connection with the donations made by various 
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individuals to the Siva temple. 92 It is stated that the queen 
mother Lakscina held an estate here out of which she donated 
half a plough to the Siva temple. It seems to be the ancient 
name of the modern town of Palampur in the Kangra district of 
Himachal Pradesh, famous for its tea cultivation. 

Salhi 

It is mentioned in the Salhi fountain inscription of Rajanaka 
Ludrapala as the latter’s place of residence. 93 It is still known 
by its ancient name and is situated in Pangi in Himachal 
Pradesh, seven miles from Sach where the Sechu stream flows 
into the Chinab. 

Sardhula 

It occurs in the Chamba copper plate grant of Soma-varman 
and Asata as the name of a village which belonged to the 
Tavascika mapdala, (discussed below) and which contained a 
portion of lands donated by Soma-varman. 84 Its name is 
preserved in the modern village of Sarol situated 6 miles by 
road and 2 miles by ancient bridle path to the north of Chamba 
town on the Chamba-Tisa road. It is now included in the 
Rajanagar pargana. 

Srichlrl 

It is in mentioned the Dacchan (district Doda, Jammu) ins¬ 
cription of the reign of Nanta-deva (Anantadeva) as the place of 
residence of certain Mahimagupta who got constructed a bridge 
( setu ) in Dacchan. 95 The bridge is now represented by modern 
cantilever bridge which spans the Marev-Send, on the left bank 
of which Dacchan is situated. The identification of the locality 
Srichlrl is uncertain. Mr. R. C. Kak tentatively identifies it with 
modern Kiar, a nai or glen in the immediate vicinity of 
Dacchan. 90 

Sumahgala 

It is mentioned in Sungal copper plate grant of Vidagdha as 
the name of a village which belonged to Tdvasaka^matfdala and 
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where some lands were granted by king Vidagdha to a certain 
Brahmana Nanduka. 97 This is apparently the ancient i.amc of 
modern village of Sungal situated two and a half miles to the 
north-east of Chamba town on the slope of a hill above the 
village Ludera on the Chamba-Saho road. It is a short distance 
from the village Tausa situated on the other side of the hiil, 
which probably as will be seen below, represents the ancient 
mandala or district of Tavasaka. 

Susarmapura 

In the Baijnath Prasasti No. I (II. 27-28) we read of a 
certain astrologer named Ralhana who donated two dronas of 
land to the Siva temple erected by the two merchant brothers 
Manyuka and Ahuka and who belonged to the Susarmapura .“ 8 
In the same Prasasti (11.30-31) we again read of an architect 
named Nilyaka who came to Kiragrama from Susarmanagara 
and fashioned and constructed the Siva temple." It would seem 
that Susarmapura and Susarmanagara denote the same place. 

Susdimaputa is mentioned in a passage in the Rdjatarangini 
of Jonaraja 100 which relates that during an expedition of Shihab- 
ud-Din of Kashmir (a.d. 1354/55-73) “the Raja of Susarmapura 
out of fear forsook the pride of his fort and found refuge 
with the goddess.” The Persian chronicles give Nagarkof in 
place of Susarmapura in the same context. 101 Since Nagarkot is 
the ancient name of modern Kangra famous for its fort it 
would appear that Susarmapura is identical with the present 
town of Kangra and owes its name to Susarma-candra who, as 
seen above, figures as the famous ancestor of the Katoch family 
of Trigarta or Jdlandhara, who fought on the side of the 
Kaurvas in the Great War. 102 

Tavasaka 

It is mentioned in the Sungal copper plate grant of king 
Vidagdha and the Chamba copper plate grant of Soma-varman 
and Asa(a as the name of a district or mandala to which 
belonged the villages Sumangala, Bhadravarma and Sardhula . 103 
Bhadravarma and Sarahula have been identified above with 
Bhadram and Sarol, respectively, situated to the north of the 
Chamba town on the right bank of the Ravi. Sumangala , as 
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seen above, is modern Sungal lying to the east of the Chamba 
town on the right bank of the Sal river. It would follow, that 
the ancient district of Tdvasaka comprised an extensive tract 
between the right bank of the Ravi and the right bank of the 
Sal river. Some portions of this ancient district are now inclu¬ 
ded in the Rajnagar pargana and some in the Gudyal pargana 
The ancient name seems to be preserved in the modern village 
of Tausa situated on the slope of the hill, facing the Ravi 
above the villages of Bhadram and Sard. Sungal is a short 
distance from it and is situated on the other side of the hill 
facing the Sak Tausa is conveniently reached by a hill track 
which starts from Kiani, a village 9 miles to the north of 
Chamba town on the Chamba-Tisa road. 

The Chamba copper plate grant mentions three more 
villages (?) as belonging to the Tavasaka mandate. They are- 
Dhalpaka, Lartuka and Yaudhaka. None of these is traceable 
cow. Lartuka may be modern Laddi, a small hamlet in the 
vicinity of Tausa. 

Trighat (aka 

A mandate or district of this name is mentioned in the 
Kulait (district Chamba) copper plate grant of Soma-varman, 104 
to which belonged the village Kulika-gosfha where some lands 
were donated by king Soma-varman to a certain Brahman 
Bhattarahasa. It has been identified by Vogel 105 with the Trehta 
pargana on the upper Ravi. The village Kulikagos{ha is identified 
with Kulait situated in the same pargana 2 1/2 miles below 
Dyol. The name Trighaftaka, according to Vogel, 1 ' 6 points to 
the existence of three ghattakas or passes. “There are in reality”, 
remarks he, “three roads which lead from this part of the 
Ravi Valley across the Dhaula Dhar into Kangra. Their names 
are Alaka-da-ghat, Surai-da-ghat and Sarali-da-ghat. The one 
first mentioned leads to Bhagsu-Dharamsala, the other two to 
Palampur.” 107 

T rigarta 

It is mentioned in the Baijnath Prasastis as the name of a 
kingdom which was ruled in the 13th century by king Jayac» 
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chandra (Jaya-candra) whose overlordship was acknowledged by 
the ruling chief of Kiragrama (Baijnath) named Laksamana- 
candra. 108 It has been used as a synonym of Jalandhara. In the 
Prasasti No. II (1.6) Jayacchandra is called “the supreme 
king of Jalandhara ” where as further on in the same Prasasti 
(11.20-2) the suzerains of Kiragrdma are designated “Kings of 
Trigarta”. It thus follows that in the 13th century when the 
Prasastis were composed, both T>igarta and Jalandhara were 
used as names of the same country. Trigarta as pointed out 
above, was a great kingdom which at the time of its greatest 
expansion comprised all the territory between the Satlej 
and the Ravi in the outer hills and the Jalandhara Doab 
in the plains. 100 At a later period, however, it came to denote 
only the Kangra region and as Trigadh was in use for the 
Kangra State till early 19th century. 110 A detailed history of 
Trigarta has already been discussed above and we may here in 
quote the opinions of Vogel and Hutchison regarding the name 
Trigarta. “The name Trigarta" remark the said scholars, 
“may be translated” the three valleys,” the word “garta” 
meaning a “hole” or “pit” or “deep hollow place” with or 
without water and therefore a very appropriate term to apply to 
the deeply cut valleys of the tributaries of the Bias. Thus 
probably the State came to be called Trigarta. 111 

Udbhundapura 

Udabhandapura is mentioned in the Hund slab inscription 
of the time of Jayapaladeva as the seat of the government of 
king Bhlma, situated to the north of the river Indus. 1 ' 2 The 
place is mentioned in a few passages in the Rdjatarahgini of 
Kaihana. Thus in VII. 1080 it is described as the capital of 

the Sahl king Bhima; in V. 153 it is mentioned as the capital 

city of the Sahi king Lalliya and in V. 232 it is described as the 
seat of power of Sahis vanquished by the Utpala king Gopaia- 
varman of Kashmir. The place also finds mention in Jonaraja’s 
Rdjatarahgini (verse 372) where it is stated to have been captur¬ 
ed by Sultan Shihab-u-din during his campaign in Gandhara. 

The aforecited descriptions of the place would show that 
Udabhandapura was the capital of the Sahi rulers of Gandhara. 
The capital of the Sahis is repeatedly mentioned by 
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al-Blrunl 118 under the name of Waihand which would show that 
Waihcmd was the popular or the Arabic name of Udabhdndapura . 
Huen-Tsiang describes U-to-kia-han-cha or Udakahdnda as 
rich city of Gandhara bordered on the south by the river Sindh 
and the same also is taken to represent our Udabhandapura. 

The ancient place is represented by the modern village of 
Iliiiid also sometimes written as Und and Ohind situated on the 
right bank of the Indus fifteen miles above Attock. The present 
position of Hund exactly corresponds with that of Udabhanda- 
pin a mentioned in our record. Most of our records from 
Gandhara hail from this site. 

Vajlrcisthana 

It is mentioned in the Barikot (upper Swat) stone inscription 
of the reign ot Jayapala. 114 The stone being broken at places 
it is not clear as to in what connection the place is mentioned. 
It seems from the extant portion of the inscription that some 
three individuals whose names are lost erected something here. 
It is probably represented by modern Waziristan in the Peshawar 
district of West Pakistan. 

Vdta 

It figures in the Chamba copper plate grant of Soma-varman 
and Asata as the name of a village where king Soma-varman 
donated some lands. It appears to be identical with the modern 
village of Bat situated 4 1/2 miles east of Chamba town on a 
ridge on the left bank of the Sal river and 1£ miles obove the 
village Miredi, situated 3 miles to the east of Chamba on the 
Chamba-Saho road. 

Vidvikd 

It is described in the Brahmor copper plate of Yugakara- 
varman as a village belonging to Brahmapura (identified with 
Bharamaor) mandala . It seems to be the ancient name of the 
modern village of Barei in the Bharamor pargana of district 
Chamba, 
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RIVERS 


Sindhu 

Sindhtt represented by modern Sind or the Indus is 
mentioned in the Hund slab inscription of the time of Jayapala- 
deva referred to above as a river to the north of which the city 
of Udbhanda was situated. It is described as the repository of 
all merit ( akhila-punya-rdsi ) and a sacred place of pilgrimage 
visited by people on the occasion of (Solar and Lunar) eclipses. 
Its cool waters provided soothing shelter to the rut elephants 
in the sweltering heat of the summer. 114 The Sindhu or Indus 
along with the Ganga and the Yamuna has been the river par 
excellence of the sub-continent and a witness to the rise and fall 
of several civilizations that grew along its banks right from the 
pre-historic periods. 

Ganga, Yamuna etc. 

Our inscribed and elegantly carved fountain stones found 
in large numbers in Chamba generally contain the figures of the 
river goddesses Ganga and the Yamuna with their respective 
Vahanas the makara or the crocodile and kitrina or the tortoise. 
In the profusely carved fountain stone found at Salhi in Pangi 
we find besides the figures of the divinities, the figures of the 
five rivers of the Panjab, viz., Satudri or Satlej, Vipdici or the 
Beas, Atikni or the Chinab, Iravatl or the Ravi and Vyatka or 
the Vitasta or Jhelum.’ 10 An interesting feature of the carvings 
is that the figures of the rivers are labelled thus obviating the 
difficulty on the part of the viewer to identify the figures engra¬ 
ved. It will be seen that the Vitasta is mentioned under its 
Kashmiri name Vyatli which is extremely significant for herein 
we have the earliest mention of the Kashmiri name of the river 

SvarnadJ 

It is mentioned in the Khonamuh inscription of the time of 
Jayanolabadenasaka or Zain-ul-AbidJn (a.d.1429) as the celestial 
stream which removes all sin and flows near Bhuvanesa situated 
half a Yojana below the shrine of god Harsesvara. 117 It is un¬ 
doubtedly as noted above the under-ground stream which issues 
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near the slope of a hill above the village of Khonamuh at a 
place locally known as Bhuvaneshvari (Bhavanesa of our record). 
It is at the mouth of this stream that the stone containing our 
inscription stands. 

Kasyapa-Sari 

Kdsyapa-Sari which may be restored as ( Kasyapasarit ) 
is mentioned along with Kasyapadri, discussed above, in 
the Parepur (district Kupwara-Kashmir) stone inscription of 
the time of Hasana dated (. Laukika ) 52 or a.d. 1476P 18 This 
name, however, is not borne by any river in Kashmir. It appears 
that the inscription contains mention of some sacred place of 
pilgrimage in the hills where the hill and the stream flowing 
theiefrom were both held sacred to the sage Kasyapa. 

Our inscribed stone stands on the left bank of a stream 
flowing from the spring called Vasuki-Nag. The spring itself is 
at the foot of a hill. This spring like several others of this type 
in the Valley has been a famous place of pilgrimage. It is 
possible that the hill and the stream might have been associated 
v, ith the name of sage Kasyapa, the mythical founder of 
Kashmir, in the past. 
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Appendix 

LIST OF SARADA INSCRIPTIONS 
I. GANDHARA (N. W. PAKISTAN) 


1. Dewai stone inscription of the Sdhi King Bhima-Deva. 

Ref. : El ; Vo]. XXI ; pp. 298f, PL; VIJ; No. 48, pp. 
427ff. 

Des. : The inscription consisting of four short lines was 
first found by Major Deane at Dewai in the 
Gadun territory of north Western Pakistan. It 
only contains mention of king Bhimadeva des¬ 
cribed as §ahi and born in the lineage of Kalara- 
pala. Bhimadeva is mentioned with full sovereign 
titles of Paramabhattdraka Mahdrajddhirdja 
Paramesvara. 

2. Barikot Inscription of the Reign of Jayapdladeva . 

Ref. : El ; Vol. XXI, pp. 30ff. 

Des . : The inscription now badly defaced was found on 
a hill to the north of Barikot in upper Swat in 
Pakistan. It records the construction at Vajiris - 
thdna (modern Waziristan) of something, the 
exact nature of which cannot be determined, by 
three donors whose names are. lost, in the reign 
of Paramabhattdraka Mahdrajddhirdja Parmesvara 
Srijayapala deva. 

3. Hand slab inscription of the time of Jayapdladeva 

Ref . : Journal of Central Asia , 1979, Vol. II, No. 1, 
pp. 71 ff.; PL 
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Des. : The inscription consisting of 24 lines, mostly 
in verse was found in the town of Hund ancient 
Udabhandapura , in the Peshawar district of 
Pakistan. It contains a description of the Sabi 
capital Udabhandapura in the beginning, refers to 
Bhlrmdeva’s victory over enemies and records the 
construction of a Siva temple by Congulavar- 
man, son of Paiigula at Udabhandapura in the 
year 146 when Jayapala was the ruling prince. 

4. Hund inscription of Mah dr ajahi Sri Kdmesvari Devi. 

Ref. : El; Vol. XXII, pp. 97 ff: PI. 

Des. : This inscription also discovered at Hund by 
Captain E H. Cobb in April 1933 records the 
construction of a temple ( Devakula ) by Maharajhi 
Sri KamesvarldevI and its consecration between 
Saturday, the 8th day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Asvayuja in Samvat 154 and Thursday, 
the 12th day of the bright fortnight of the month 
of Asddha in Samvat 157. The record mentions 
Navakarmapati Jayantaraja, Pahcakula PiWaka and 
Kdyastha Bhogika. 

5. A fragmentary Sardda inscription from Hund. 

Ref : JASB Vol. VI, pp . 877-79 and PI; El Vol, 
XXXVIII, pp. 94 ff. 

Des. . The inscription consisting of 13 partly preserved 
lines was also found at Hund and first'noticed by 
M. Court. The purport of the inscription is not 
known but judged from the mention of the same 
three persons as in the record of KamesvarldevI, 
it appears that this record also meant to record 
the consecration of some charitable institution. 
The record contains mention of King Anantadeva 
who is described as “dextrous in the task of 
incessantly striking down the growing and formid¬ 
able might of the Turuskas It is now in the 
Indian-Museum Calcutta, 
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6. Rock inscription from Gaggai. 

Ref. : Antiquities ; Appendix List of § dr add Inscriptions. 

Des. : The inscription originally found at Gaggai, north 
east of Badwan in Peshawar district of Pakistan 
and now preserved in the Lahore Museum, has 
not been edited so far. It is dated sam 9 in the 
reign of Hammlra. 

7. Peshawar Museum inscription of Vanhadaka. 

Ref : El , Vol. X, pp. 80 ff ; and PI. 

Des. : This inscription the find spot of which is unknown 
records the construction of a tank by Sri Vanha¬ 
daka. It is dated Saturday, the thirteenth lunar 
day of the bright half of Kartika in the Laukika 
Samvat 538 corresponding to 17 th October A.D. 
1461. A peculiarity of the inscription is that 
the letters are not incised but raised as is generally 
the case in the Medieval inscriptions. 

8. A Stir add inscription from the Peshawar Museum . 

Ref. : Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (1925-26) pp. 36 ff. 

Des. : Discovered in the Tochi Valley in Pakistan and 
now lying in Peshawar Museum this record 
consists of six short lines of which only the first 
four mentioning the date of the inscription are 
preserved. It is dated in the year 32, probably 
of the Sastra or Laukika era. 

9. Stone inscription from Dal Mahat in the Hazara district. 

Ref : Antiquities Appendix, List of Sarada Inscriptions. 

Des. : The inscription is included in the Vogel s 
aforementioned list of the Sarada Inscriptions but 
has not been described or edited so far. It is 
dated Samvat 84 probably of the Sastra era and 
is now preserved in the Lahore Museum. 
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10-12. The following three inscriptions now preserved 
in the Lahore Museum are included in the Vogel’s 
list. None of them has however been edited 
so far. 

1. Stone inscription from Ranighat in Khundukhel 
territory. 

2. Defaced rock inscription from Tarwara in Maidan 
Banda. 

3. Defaced rock inscription from Jalalabad in 
Afghanistan. 

II. KASHMIR 

13. Vontapor (Avantipur ) Ghata inscription of Avantivarma. 

Ref. : Note, p. 20 ; Corpus of the Sarada Inscriptions 
of Kashmir, pp. 133 If ; PI. 

Des. : The inscription was discovered at the site of the 
ancient temple of Avantlsvami at Avantipur, in 
the Anantnag district and is now lying in the 
S.P.S. Museum Srinagar. It consists of only one 
line cut on a fragment of a large size storage 
vessel {ghata) and mentions king A(va)ntivarma, 
the founder of the temple. 

14. S.P.S. Museum Srinagar Buddhist image inscription of 

queen Didda. 

Ref. : Corpus., pp. 97 ff. and PI. 

Des. : The epigraph records the consecration of a 
religious gift (< deya dharma) consisting of the 
bronze statuette of Bodhisatlva Padmapani by 
Rajanaka Bhimata, a Buddhist devotee and son 
of Cavata and by the four brothers of Ganga-devl. 
It is dated in the year 65 in the reign of queen 
Didda on the 15th lunar day of the bright half 
of the month of Srdvana. The year referring to 
the Laukika era corresponds to A.D. 989. The 
exact find spot of the inscription is not known. 
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15. Srinagar inscription of the reign of queen Didda. 

Ref.: ASI. An. REP. 1918-19, p. 20, Appendix C. No. 
9 ; El., Vol. XXVII, pp. 153 ff. PI ; Corpus., pp. 
100 ff; PI. 

Des. : The inscription was discovered in a private house 
in Srinagar and was later presented by Dr. G.W. 
Leitner to the Lahore Museum where it is now 
preserved. It appears to be dedicatory in 
character but the genealogy of the donor named 
Dharmahka and the dedicatory portion recording 
the purpose of the inscription are lost. The 
epigraph is dated in the bright fortnight of the 
month of Suci in the year 68 in the reign of queen 
Didda. The year referring to Laukika era 
corresponds to A.D. 992. 

16. S.P.S. Museum Srinagar stone slab inscription of the reign 

of Jayasimha. 

Ref. : Corpus., p. 102. 

Des. : The inscription was found in the vicinity of 
Ferozpur Nallah near Baramulla in the course of 
the dredging operations in the river Jehium and 
is now preserved in the S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar. 
It consists of three lines and records the re- 
consecration of something not mentioned in the 
inscription by some Bhatta Govinda. It is dated 
in Samvat 25 on the 12th lunar day of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Chaitra in the reign of 
king Jayasimha. 

17. Tapar stone inscription of the reign of Paratndndadeva. 

Ref. : Corpus., pp. 103 f., PI. 

Des. : The inscription was discovered during the 
excavations at Tapar ancient Pratapapura, 47 
km. to the south west of Srinagar and is now 
preserved in S.P S. Museum Srinagar. It records 
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the consecration of something not recorded in 
the inscription but probably of a temple of which 
the huge inscribed lintel containing the inscription 
formed a part. The donor was Gagga, son of 
Jagaraja. The record is dated in the year 33 on 
the 15th lunar day of the bright fortnight of 
Asadha in the reign of the illustrious Paramanda- 
deva. 

18. Vejebror/Bijbehara stone inscription of the reign of 

Yaskaradeva. 

Ref. : Note ; p. 22, Corpus., pp. 105 f, PI. 

Des. : The inscription was first discovered by Sri John 
Marshall during his tour of the Valley at Vejibror 
in district Anantnag and originally belonging to 
a Hindu Shrine is now built into an outer wall 
of the Mosque attached to the Ziarat of Nasib-u- 
din Aulia in the same locality. It records the 
consecration by Pandita Bhatta Manohara of 
something not recorded in the inscription but 
presumably of some religious institution of which 
the inscribed stone formed a part. It is dated in 
the year 53, on the 10th lunar day of the bright 
half of Srdvana in the reign of Yaskaradeva. 

19. Arigom stone slab inscription of the year 13. 

Ref. : El; Vol. XI, pp. 300 flf; Corpus., pp. 107 f ; PI. 

Des. : The inscription was first discovered by Sten 
Konow during his tour of the valley in 1908-9 at 
the village Arigom ancient Hadigrama in the 
Badgam district and is now preserved in the 
S.P.S. Museum Srinagar. It records the construc¬ 
tion of a vihdra (Shrine) of burnt bricks by some 
Ramadeva to replace the earlier burnt structure 
of wood. It is dated in the year 73 on the 5th 
lunar day of the bright half of Mdrgasir^a. 
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20. Vejebror ( Bijbehara ) stone inscription of the reign of 

Rajadeva. 

Ref. : Corpus., pp. 110 ff; PI. 

Des. : This inscription originally discovered from a 
private house at Vejebror (Bijbehara) is now 
lying in a private house at Srinagar. It records 
the consecration of a mandalaka in honour of 
Lord Lokesvara (Avalokitesvara) by Acarya 
Kamalasriya in the reign of king Rajadeva in the 
year 58, on the 15th lunar day of the bright half 
of Vaisaklta. 

21. Kotiher stone slab inscription of the reign of Shdhabadena. 

(Shdhab- U-Din). 

Ref. : Corpus., pp. 113 ff; PI. 

Des. : This inscription only partly preserved was found 
in the village of Kotiher in the Anantnag district 
and is now lying in the S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar. 
The portion recording the purport of the inscrip¬ 
tion is lost but it probably recorded the construc¬ 
tion of a religious hospice ( dharmamatha ) by an 
individual whose name is preserved only in part. 
The main portion of the inscription is devoted to 
the praise of the ruling king Shahabadena 
identified with Sultan Shahab-u-din who ruled 
over Kashmir from A.D. 1354 to A.D. 1373. The 
record is dated Thursday, the 12th lunar day of 
the bright half of Vaisaklta in the year 45. 

22. Khonamuh stone inscription of the time of Jayanolabadeva 

§dha. Kali 4530. 

Ref. : Vij., Vol. XVII; pp. 220 ff; Corpus., pp. 
119 ff., PI. 

Des. : The inscription still in setu and in perfect state of 
preservation is incised on a stone lying at the 
mouth of an underground stream at a place 
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locally known as Bhuvaneslivari in the village 
Khunamuh 9 miles to the south east of Srinagar. 
It records the construction of a hermitage by a 
certain merchant named Purnaka, son of Suva. 
The record is dated in the Kali year 4530 when 
Jayanolabadena Saha (Zain-ul-abidin) son of 
Sakandara (Sikandara) was on the throne. The 
consecration of the hermitage took place on 
Friday, the fifth lunar day of Margasirsa in the 
year 4. 

23. Parepur stone inscription of the time of Hasana. 

Ref : Sten Konow, Note; p. 13 ; Corpus., pp. 125 IT ; PI. 

Des. : The inscription now in a highly defaced condition 
is still traceable at its original site at Parepur, a 
small hamlet situated 12 km. to the west of the 
town of Kupwara, headquarters of the district 
of the same name. It contains mention of king 
Hasana identified with king Hasan Shah who 
ruled over Kashmir from A.D. 1472 to 1484. It 
is dated on the 15th lunar day of the bright half 
of Vaisakha in the year 52. 

24. Hariparbat grave stone inscription of the reign of 

Muhammad Shdha. 

Ref. : ZDMG. Vol ; LX, p. 9, lnd. Ant ; Vol ; XX, P. 
153, Marshall, Note ; p. 17 ; Corpus pp. 
128 ff; PI. 

Des. : The inscription is engraved on a grave in the 
cemetry surrounding the Ziarat of Baha-u-din at 
Hariparbat in Srinagar. It is billingual in 
character being written in Persian and Sanskrit 
languages in Persio-Arabic and Sarada scripts 
respectively. The epigraph is an epitaph com¬ 
memorating the death of certain Seda Khan 
son of Aibrabm, who fell in the battle at the 
feet of Jisjhaludra in the reign of Muhammad 
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Shaha. It is dated in the year 60 on Friday, the 
first day of the dark fortnight of the month of 
Sravana in the reign of Muhammad Shaha. 

25. Digom ( Kapcil-Mochan) inscription of Vikrama year 1846 . 

Ref. : JASB Vol. VII ; pp. 88-89 ; Corpus ., pp. 131 f. 

Des. : The inscription was discovered at Digom also 
called Kapal Mochan, a place of pilgrimage 27 
miles to the south-east of Srinagar in the Shopian 
Tehsil of Pulwama district. It is no longer 
traceable now. It records the donation of a 
religious institution into which the inscribed 
stone had been built, to a Pandit of Soma Caste. 

It is dated in the Vikram year 1846. 

26. Digom {Kapal-Mochan) fragmentary inscription. 

Ref. : See under 25. 

Des . : This inscription discovered at the same site as 
above is a fragment and its exact meaning cannot 
be made out. 

27. Martand stone inscription. 

Ref. : R.S. Pandit, Rdjatarahgini, Eng. Trans., Appendix, 
PI. XI. Corpus., pp. 136 ff. 

Des. : This inscription was discovered at Martand, the 

site of a celebrated ancient temple dedicated to 

the Sun-God Martand in the Anantnag district. 

It has suffered great damage and is now preserve 
in a wooden almirah at the ruined site o t e 
temple. It appears to record the consecration o ^ 
a bimba of Martanda, the son-God by t e 
illustrious Sri Varma in the 70th regnal year ( ) 

of some king whose name is unfortunately lost. 

28. The S P S. Museum Buddhist image inscription. 

Ref. : Corpus ; p. 139. 

Des. : The inscription is incised on the back of an image 
of Buddha cast in brass. The origina n *P° 
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of the image now preserved in the S.P.S. Museum 
Srinagar remains unknown. The record contains 
the famous Buddhist creed ye dharma hetu 
prabhava etc. 

29. Buddhist Image Inscription of Sahkarasena and Devasrlya. 

Rt f. : Pal, Bronzes of Kashmir, p. 106, Corpus , pp. 140 f; 
PI. 

Des : The inscription is incised on the base of a bronze 
image of the Buddha, the original find spot of 
which is unknown. It records the consecuation 
of the pious gift consisting of the image 
itself by Sankara Sena, and the princess 
Devasriya. 

30. Lodu Temple Inscription. 

Ref. : Corpus., p. 142. 

Des. : The inscription is incised on a huge rock inside 
a temple at village Lodu 17 miles to the east of 
Srinagar. It consists of two partly preserved 
short lines and contains mention of a title 
Sthapti ( Sthapati ). 

31. S. P. S. Museum Fragmentary Inscription of the year 21. 

Ref. : Corpus., pp. 143 f. 

Des. : The inscription is engraved on the pedestal of 
a cult statue and records the construction of a 
house with a pavillion inside the premises of a 
temple at Tana-rudra-magra by an ascetic Gagga 
son of Vijayakatitha. The find spot of the record 
now in a fragmentary condition is unknown. 

It is now preserved in in S.P.S. Musem Srinagar! 
The consecration took place on the second lunar- 
day of the bright half of Asddha in the year 21. 

32. Wularhama Bath Inscription 
Ref- ; Corpus., pp. 145 fif. 
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Des. : The epigraph is incised on an oblong stone slab 
standing at the entrance of a bath attached to 
a mosque at Wuiarharaa a small village situated 
25 km. from Hijebehara in the Anantnag district. 
It records the construction of a sacrificial altar 
by a certain lady whose name is not traceable in 
the preserved text but who is described as the 
wife of a certain king named Ritibha. The stone 
contains only the second part of the inscription. 

33. S P. S. Museum memorial tablet inscription of Prithvigiri. 

Ref. : Corpus P. 148. 

Des. : The inscription the original find spot of which is 
unknown and which is now preserved in the 
S. P. S. Museum Srinagar is engraved on a stone 
slab which appears to be a memorial tablet of 
some warrior named Prithvigiri. 

34 Vejebror ( Bijbehara ) Visnu image inscription . 

Ref. : Sten Konow, Note., P. 15, Corpus., Appendix I, 
p.157. 

Des . : The inscription engraved on the base of a large 
image of Visnu consists of one line containing 
obeissance to god Janardana. It is no longer 
traceable now. 

35. Srinagar defaced stone inscription. 

Ref. : Marshall, Note., P. 17, Corpus ., Appendix I, 
P. 147. 

Des. : The record is stated to have been built in the 
wall of a merchant’s house below the second 
bridge (Habbha Kadal). It is not traceable now. 

36. Srinagar stone inscription below the third bridge. 

Ref. : Marshall. Note, P. 17 ; Corpus Appendix 1, 
p. 157. 

Des. : The inscription said to be engraved on the stone 
on the left side of the Jehlum below the 3rd 
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bridge (old Fateh Kadal) was brought to the 
notice of John Marshall during his tour Oi 
the valley in 1922. It could not be traced by 
Marshall being under the surface of the water 
at the time of his visit. The inscription is no 
longer traceable now and its puiport remains 
unknown. 

37-38. Three fragmentary stone inscriptions from Khonamuh. 

Ref. : G. Biihler, Report., P. 5 ; Corpus., Appendix I, 
p. 157. 

Des. : These inscriptions discovered at Khonamoh in 
Srinagar district have been referred to by G. 
Biibler in his report in search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in Kashmir and Rajputana. One 
of these engraved on a stone slab was found by 
Biihler at the mouth of a spring at Basmasar 
situated on the slope of a hill, three hundred feet 
to the north of Khonamuh. It is no longer 
traceable now. 

The other two records are brief votive 
inscriptions incised on small stone slabs built 
in the wall of a tank outside the village of 
Khunamuh. One is dated sam 34 and the 
other sam 39. Both are still extant but the 
writing is in a mutilated condition. 

39. Kuti-Tirtha ( Baramula ) defaced stone inscription. 

Ref. : G. Biihler; op. cit. ; Corpus., Appendix 1, p. 158. 

Des. : This inscription was noticed by Biihler at the 
sacred temple of Kutitirt'na in Raramulla with 
most of the lettering obliterated. It is not extant 
now. 

40-41. Two image inscriptions at Sogam, Lolab. 

Ref. : These were found by Sten Konow at Sogam in 
the Lolab valley. One of the two inscrip- 
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tions was seen engraved on a small stone con¬ 
taining the image of some god. The other was 
engraved on the base of an image representing 
three gods. Both the inscriptions and the images 
have long disappeared. 

42-43. Stone inscriptions at Lasityal & Kalarus. 

Ref. : Vogel. Antiquities., Appendix I, p. 258, Sten 
Konow, Note., p. 14 ; Corpus., Appendix I, pp. 
258 f. 

Des. : These inscriptions referred tb by Vogel in his 
list of Sarada inscriptions and Sten Konow in his 
Note, respectively without any description were 
said to hail from the small hamlets of Lasityal 
and Kalarus situated within the close vicinity of 
each other in the Kupwara district. The two 
records are not traceable now. The frantic 
search made by the present writer to trace the 
same did not yield any fruitful result. 

III. JAMMU 

44. Dacchan stone inscriptions of the reign of (A) nantadeva. 

Ref. : Kak, R.C., Antiquities of Marev Wadwan., pp. 
24 f ; Corpus., PP- 149 f ; PI- 

Des : This epigraph was discovered by R.C. Kak at 
Decchan the chief village of the region of the 
same name situated near Kishtwar in the Doda 
district It records the construction of a bridge 
by one Mahimagupta, the resident of Veri. It is 
dated the 12th lunar day of the bright half of 
Caitra in the year 12, in the reign of the illustri- 
ous (A)nantadeva. 

45. Zaji-Nai stone inscription . 

Ref. : Kak, R.C. Op. cit., PP- l2ff > Cor f tts -> PP- 151 f. 
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Des. : This inscription was found by R.C. Kak at the 
southern extremity of a mountain glen called 
Zaji-Nai near Wadwan in the Doda district of 
Jammu. It is only partly preserved with only 
few letters distinctly visible. The purport of the 
epigraph appears to record the erection of a 
stable for the protection of horses and cows. The 
inscribed stone now in fragments is preserved in 
the S.P.S. Museum, Srinagar. 

46. Babor stone inscription. 

Ref. : JRAS, (1907) p. 415 ; Corpus., Appendix I, p. 159. 

Des : This record was noticed by Vogel in a ruined 
temple at Bahor, 17 miles east of Jammu, ft is 
completely obliterated and its content and purpose 
remain unknown. 

47. Kishtwar linga stand inscription. 

Ref : JRAS (1907), p. 405, Corpus., Appendix I, p. 159. 

Des. : Incised on stone linga this inscription was noticed 
by Vogel at Kishtwar in the Doda district. Like 
the one noted above this record too is completely 
defaced. 

48-49. Two image inscriptions from Bhadarwah. 

Ref. . Vogel, List of Sarada inscriptions. Antiquities 
Appendix. 

Des. : These were noticed by Vogel incised on the 
pedestals of two images in a cave near Bhadrawah 
in the Doda district. None of the two is trace¬ 
able now. 

IV. LADAKH 

50. Dr as Pillar inscription. 

Ref : Cunningham, A. Ladakh, p. 381, PI. XXX, Vigne 
Travels; Vol II, p. 393, Francke, History of 
Western Tibet, p. 52, Corpus., pp. 153 f. 
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■ ■ ic incised on the back of a pillar 
D - ■ Leh Road between £ 

u ? t nf Stvalbo and the village of Dras. Con 
T of seven short lines the epigraph records 
the "installation of an image of Maitreya by Arya 

Tharanya-Kula. 

51. Mai trey ci image inscription from D 

Ref. ' A. Cunningham, Ladakh, p. 381. 

«*• = JW- - Z ’£££.“ r e ""“ 

Martreya this » P Drass Botcd 

a C ;rCedT.h« 7th U i, consist, of 
fifteen lines nearly obliterated. 

52. Sanskrit inscription in the hall of Chigtan Monastery. 

Re f. : Francke, History of Western Tibet, p. 52. 

Des. : This inscription is incIse ^ °” ^aHnLadakh. 
the Chigtan Monastery near ZansKa 
It consists of live lines but the writing .. defaced. 

V. CHAMBA 


1 Sarahan Prasasti. 

This inscription incised on the front and the back 
of stone slab was discovered by Vogel in the village 
temple of Sarahan situated 8 miles from Chamba town 
on the left bank of the Sal stream. It is now preserved 
in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba It cons,® of 
twenty two lines and is composed in verse. The maj 
„art of the inscription is devoted to the; prats' of 
lady named Somaprabha, of the house of the lord of 
Kiskindhikii and married to a ruler named Sa yak ■ 
records the foundation of a Siva temple by Satyaki. i 
has been edited by Vogel, Antiquities, pp. 152 n. 
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2. Brahmor copper-plate inscription of Yugakaravarman. 

This charter was issued from Canpaka modern 
Chamba, as the seat of Government. The inscription 
records the grant of lands in the village of Vidhvika in 
the Brahmapura-Mandala, by king Yugakara-varman, 
son of Sahilla and Nennadevi to a temple dedicated to 
God Narasimha and installed by Maharajni Tribhuvana- 
rekha devl, probably the wife of Yugakara-varman. 
The place names Vidhvika and Brahmapura have been 
identified above with the modern villages of Barei and 
Baramaor respectively. The record mentions some 
agricultural terms which throw interesting light on the 
ancient agricultural system of Chamba. These have been 
discussed in detail above. The copper plate was first 
edited by Vogel in ASI., An. Rep. 1902-3, pp. 248 and 
PI. and then in his Antiquities, pp. 159 If., PI. XVI. 


3. Sungal copper-plate inscription of Vidagdha. 

It records the grant of lands in the village of 
Sumabgala (Modern Sungal) by king Vidagdha to 
Brahmana Nandu (kaj son of Deddu (ka). It describes 
Vidagdha as son of Yugakara-varman and Bhogamati 
a scion of solar race and of the house of Mosana. It 
contains a long list of state officials and mentions some 
important agricultural terms. The document is, as such 
important for the study of the system of administration 
and agriculture in ancient Chamba. It is dated in the 
4th year of Vidagdha’s reign. The grant of land was 
made on the auspicious occasion of the hibernal solstice 
(Makara-Samkrdnti). The record was first edited by 
Vogel in ASI, An. Rep., 1902-3. pp. 248 If. PI. and then 
in Antiquities., pp. 164 ff. PI. XVII. 

4. Tur image inscription of Thakkika. 

It was discovered by Vogel at the village Tur in 
Chamba and is now preserved in the Bhuri Singh” 
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Museum, Chamba. It has been edited by Vogel in 
Antiquities., pp. 172-74, PI- XIXa. 11 records the 
consecration by Thakkika of Thakkika-Swamin, proba¬ 
bly a Visnu image named after the donor’s own name. 

5. Tur image inscription of Dodaka 

This record, like the one noted above, was found 
by Vogel at Tur and subsequently edited by him in 
Annuities.. p. 173, PI. XlXb. It records the erect.on 
of Karttikeya by king Dodaka, the son and successor 
of Vidagdha-deva. 


6. Tur image inscription 

It is engraved on the base of a much defaced stone 

statuette of four-armed goddess aa ls now 

preserved in the Bhuri Singh Museum Chamba, having 

• • ii i_ r a Tur It records the consecra- 

originally been found at lur. 11 

tion by certain Asaharana or soi e 

of which is not known, owing to the letters being 

wholly obliterated, but probably o t ie image on e 

, c . • , . . It has been edited by 

base of which it is engraved. 11 

Vogel in Antiquities, pp. 174 f and P • 

7. Dadvar fountain inscription of the leign of TraiJokya deva 

It is incised on a profusely carved but broken 

fountain slab discovered in 1905 at Da var near isa in 

Curah (Chamba) and now placed in the bhun mg 

Museum, Chamba. It has been edited by Voge in 

Antiquities., Pp. 176 f. PI. XX. It u ^ated u the 17th 

regnal year of Trailokya-deva an m 

17 Jvest’na Vati 12 corresponding to p 

1/, jyestna v i fountain stone 

1041. It records the setting OP ^ ^ Br . hma])a 

(Lit. Varuna-deva ) by Bhogc, 

Saihila. 

8. Bhakiuul fountain inscription of the reign of Trailokyadeva 

This brief record of three lines was discovered at 
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Bhakund 5 miles north-east of Tisa in Curah (Chamba). 
It is now preserved in the Bhuri Singh Museum Chamba. 
It has been edited by Vogel in Antiquities, pp. 177 f., 
PI. XX. It is dated in the reign of Trailokyadeva, in 
the Sdstra year 4 corresponding to A.D. 1028. It 
records the erection of a fountain-stone by Paripurna, 
son ofBhosarman. 


9. Naghai fountain in inscription of the Rajanaka Deva- 
Prasada 

It is incised on a large-sized carved fountain slab 
discovered at the village Naghai 2 miles south of Sai 
in Curah. It has been edited by Vogel in Antiquities, 
pp. 178 ff. It records the erection of a fountain stone 
by Rajanaka Deva-Prasada, son of Rajanaka Naga- 
prasada for the sake of the bliss in the next world of 
the Rani, the illustrious Mekhala. It is dated in the 
3rd ( ? ) year of the reign of Trailokya-deva. 


10. Bhanota fountain inscription of the reign of Soma-varman 

tampion incised on a fragment of a fountain 

C^h Khamhaw, Mar ' h ' V " laE,! ° f Bah " ota i” 
Curah (Chamba). It ]S now preserved in the Bhuri Sinnh 

uswurn, hamba. It has been edited by Vogel 

areTo TuPtiV' f ^ M ° St ^"he lexers 
lost. It ls dated in the reign of Soma-verman. 


11 . 


Kaulait Copper-plate inscription of Soma-varman 

of Jv S C ? Pe , r a P !f te W3S firSt brou fi ht the notice 
f r. Vogel in 1902 during his tour of Chamba in the 

summer of that year. It was subsequently edited bv 
him first in ASI, An. Rep., 1902-3, pp 225 ff pj m 
and later in Antiquities, pp. 182 ff. pi XXIV It 
records the grant of land by king soma-varman son of 

KuteTt Tn’tlle i 1 " 5 , Vi " aSe “‘‘i* >he modem 
Kulatt, in he d.stnot of Tn s ha U aka (identified with 

Trehta on the upper Ravi) to Brahmana Bhatta Rahasa 
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on the occasion of Solar eclipse. It mentions Sahilla’s 
pilgrimage to Kuruksetra on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse and his donation of a large number of elephants 
on the occasion. The clutas or the messengers of the 
grant were the Prime Minister ( Mahamatya ) Rihila and 
the great Record Keeper ( Mahaksapatalika ) Kahila, both 
of whom bore the title Rajanaka. 

12. Chamba Copper-plate inscription of Soma-varman and 
^ Asa (a 

This copper plate was first brought to notice by 
Sir A. Cunningham and was subsequently edited by 
Kielhorn in I A., Vol. XVII, pp. II ff. It was re- 
edited by Vogel, first in ASI., An. Rep., 1902-3, 
pp. 258 ff., PI. IV and afterwards in Antiquities, 
pp. 187 ff., PI. XXV. It records the grants of land by 
Soma-varman to the Visnu temple founded by 
Maharajaputra Pasata, to the Visnu temple consecrated 
by Laksamana-varman and to the Siva temple built by 
queen Rardha for the good of Salakara-varman (identi¬ 
fied with Salavahana). Among the donated plots of 
land situated in several villages, still traceable in the 
neighbourhood of the present town of Chamba, one was 
in the possession of queen Rardha and one in that of 
the royal cook (Supakara) Surambbatta. The copper¬ 
plate contains an addition dated in the 11th year of 
Asata’s reign. The added portion records a change in 
original donation regarding one bhii of land in the 
village of Mangala (modern Mangala) in the Parkamata 
mandala and also records an additional grant of one 
bhu of land to a temple, the name of which is not 
specifically mentioned. 

The copper plate bears the signatures of both the 
original donor Soma-varman and of the ruling chief 
a Asata. 

13. Thundu Copper-plate inscription of Asata 

This copper plate belonging to a Brahmapa Jasu 
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in the village of Thundu in the Gudhyal pargana came 
to the notice of Vogel in 1902 who subsequently edited it 
first in the ASI., An. Rep. 1902-3. pp. 264 ff., PL V 
and later in Antiquities , pp. 197 ff., PI. XXVI. It 
records the grant of land by Asata in the Bhaitara 
district to a Brahman Maca, son of Purnaraja. 


14. Siya fountain inscription of the first year of Asata 

This inscription engraved on a fountain slab 
containing a squating figure of god-Varuna, was 
discovered by Vogel in 1908 in the village Siya 
situated, “on the ridge above Loh-Tikri beyond 
Bharara” and subsequently edited by him in Antiquities., 
pp. 200 ff., Pis. XXXIII and XXVII. It records 
the erection of a fountain slab by Ranasiha and 
Dhanaslha, the sons of Maca, for the sake of the future 
bliss of their brother Canika. It is dated in the first 
year of the reign of Asata. 


15. Luj fountain of the first year of Jcisata 

It is incised on a fountain slab lying at Dhadya, 
below the village of Luj in the Pangi-sub-division of 
Chamba. It records the setting up of a fountain slab 
by Nagara, the son of Bhatalau and Bhatagirj It is 
dated in the first year of Jasata and in the year 81 
The year 81, probably the Sastra year 4181, corres¬ 
ponds to AD. 1105-6. The record has been edited by 
Vogel in Antiquities., pp. 202 ff., pj. XXVIII. 


16. Loh-Tikri fountain inscription of the 9th year of Jasata 

It was found by Dr. Vogel in 1905 at the village 
Loh-Tikri in Chamba district and later edited by him 
in Antiquities., pp. 205 ff., PI. XXVIII. It records the 
erection of a fountain slab of Masuna, the son of 
Kona. It is dated in the 9th year of reign of Jasaja, 
in Jyestha bati 12 which corresponds to 3 rd May, 1114 , 
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17. Devi-Ri-Kothi Narayana image inscription of Rajanaka 
Naga-Pala 

Incised on the base of an image Visnu-Narayaiia 
contained in a fountain enclosure, this inscription was 
found by Dr. Vogel at the village Devi-n-Kothi in the 
Curah sub-division of Chamba. It is now preserved in 
the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. It records the 
consecration of an image of Naiayana, evidently the 
same image on the base of which it is incised, by 
Rajanaka Nagapala. It has been edited bv\ogelin 
Antiquities , No. 30., pp. 207 f., PI. XXIX. 


18. Devi-Ri-Kothi stone inscription of Ranapala of the year 2 

It is incised on a large stone placed above the 
Narayana-image noted above. It is dated in the year 2 
of king Ranapala who is mentioned with full sovereign 
titles. The date of the inscription Sam 2 Asva vatu8., 
corresponds according to 16th August 1161. 
record, now preserved in the Bhuri Singh Museum 
Chamba, has been edited by Vogel in Antiquities ., 
pp. 208 f., PI. XXIX. 


19. 


Devi-Ri-Kothi fountain inscription of Rajanaka Nciga-Pala 
of the 17th year of Lalita-Varman 


It is engraved on a stone slab which, according to 

ogel who first discovered the inscription, must have 

riginally stood to the proper left of the Narayana image 
>ferred to above. It has been edited by Vogel ,n 

[ntiquities, pp. 209 ff. PI. XXX. 

The record which consists of twenty-five lines, con- 

lias aa eulogy of Naga-pSla identified 
le Narayana image inscription noted abov . 
egins from stanza 10 which shows that i co * 
nly the second part of the prasasti, the first par 
aving been apparently incised on some other s a 
raceable now. The extant portion too is defaced at 
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several places but the missing portions have been 
restored to a great extent by Vogel. 


20. Salhi fountain of Rajanaka Ludra-Pqia of the 21th year 
of Lalita-varman 

This record engraved on a huge fountain slab was 
discovered by Vogel at the village Salhi in the Pangi 
sub-division of Chamba district and subsequently edited 
by him in Antiquities, I, pp. 216 ff. PI. XXXII. It 
records the erection of a fountain slab by queen Delha, 
wife of Ludrapala. It is dated in Sastra year 46 
corresponding to A.D. 1170. 


21 . 


22 . 


Mul-kihar fountain inscription 

It is incised on a broken fountain slab which was 
discovered by Vogel at the small village of Mul-kihar, 
3 miles to the north-west of Dyuhr in the Chamba 
district. The inscription is only partially preserved, 
greater part of it having been lost with the breaking 
away of the left end of the slab. 

The record contains the geneology of the donor 
Goga but the names of most of his ancestors are lost 
It records the erection of a fountain by Goga in 
memory of the deceased Suramati. Owing to the frag¬ 
mentary condition of the inscription it is not clear 
whether Goga was the son or the husband of the 
deceased lady but the latter alternative seems to be 
more plausible. 

The inscription has been edited by Vogel in 
Antiquities., pp. 224 ff. PI. XXXIII. 

Sai fountain inscription of the reign of Ajayapdla 

The epigraph incised on a profusely carved stone 
slab was discovered by Vogel at Sai in the Churah sub¬ 
division of Chamba and later edited by him in Anti- 

2 UeS e ’ PP ‘ 232 ff - P1 - XXXV - 11 records the setting 
up of a fountain stone by Rajapala, son of Devasa 
for the sake of Ranautra Phahi. It is dated in the 
bastra year I in the reign of king Ajayapala. 
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23. Bharara fountain inscription 

This inscription, discovered at the village of 
Bharara near Loh-Tikri in Chamba, has been edited 
by Vogel in his Antiquities., pp. 237 f., PI. XXXVI. 
Some of the letters have become multilated owing to 
the long exposure. The epigraph records the erection 
of a fountain slab by a person whose name is lost. It is 
dated in the 27th year of some Varman ruler of Chamba, 
the first part of whose name is unfortunately lost. 


24. Basua fountain inscription 

It has been discovered at village Basua in the 
Curah sub-division of Chamba and edited by Vogel 
in his Antiquities., P-239, PI. XXXV. The letters of 
the inscription are ladly executed and their meaning 
is uncertain. It seems to record the construction of a 
fountain slab, on which it is incised. It does not 

contain any date. 

25. Batrundi fountain inscription 

Carved on a fragmentary slab which seems to have 
formed part of a fountain slab, this inscription was 
discovered by Vogel near the village of Batrundi H miles 
south-east of Loh-T.kri in Chamba and subsequently 
edited by him in Antiquities., PP- 239 f., PI. XXXVIII. 
It is in a much defaced condition. Only the first three 
lines, containing the royal titles of some king ,n the 
7 th year of whose reign the record is dated, are pre¬ 
served. The inscription is now preserved in the Bhnn 
Singh Museum Chamba. 


26. Nal fountain inscription 

It is incised on the fragment of a fountain slab 
which was discovered at the village of Nal, below Tisa 
in Chamba by Vogel in 1906 and subsequently ed.ted by 
him in Antiquities., pp. 240 f., PI. XXXV. It consists 
of three lines of which the first halves are lost. It is 
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dated in • the reign of some king whose name is 
unfortunately lost. It mentions a certain official 
Muhunuka with designation Pratihdra. It is now 
preserved in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. 

27. Siya-Dudhar fountain inscription 

It was discovered by Vogel in 1906 at the locality 
named Siya Dudhar, one mile above the village of 
Bahnota in the Loh-Tikri Pargana of district Chamba. 
It has been edited by him in Antiquities, pp. 242 f., 
PI. XXXVI. It records the erection of a fountain 
slab by four individuals for the sake of their deceased 
brother Tyaga. It is now preserved in the Bhuri Singh 
Museum, Chamba. 

28. Mangloa fountain inscription 

This epigraph, partly destroyed, has been discovered 
at village Mangloa in the Loh-Tikri pargana of Chamba 
and edited by Vogel in Antiquities, p. 243, PI. XXXVI. 
It consists of two stanzas in which the transitoriness 
of human life and the religious merit accruing from 
the construction of a fountain, have been described. 

29. Bento-Puhali fountain inscription 

It was found by Vogel at a shepherd station 
(Puhali), named Bento, 2 miles each of Kilar in the 
Pangi sub division of Chamba. It is written in corrupt 
Sanskrit and is dated in reign of a king, named Lalita- 
deva, identified with king Lalita-varman of Chamba 
who ruled in the later half of the 12th century. It 
mentions Pdngati apparently the ancient name of 
modern Pangi. The record has been edited by Vogel, 
in Antiquities, p. 244, PI. XXXVI. 

30. Sukoi fountain inscription 

It was discovered by Vogel in the summer of 1905 
at the village Sukoi in the Loh-Tikri pargana of Chamba. 
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It was edited by him later in 1911 in Antiquities, 
pp. 244 f. PI XXXVI. It records the construction 
of a fountain by some one whose name is not preserved 
in the inscription. 


31. Bliatkara fountain inscription 

It records the erection of a fountain slab on which 
it is engraved by a private individual named Dhapa. 
It was found by Vogel at Bhatkara, 3 miles north-west 
of Loh-Tikri in Chamba and later edited by him in 
Antiquities., pp. 245 f.. PI. XXX VIII. It is now 
lying in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. 


32. Hundan fountain inscription 

It is incised on the fragment of a fountain slab 
and was found at Hundan, a village 5 miles east of 
Kilar in Pangi. It is incomplete and consists of three 
lines. It is dated in the 4th year of a ruler named 
Salivikrama. Judging from the fact that Salivikrama 
is not mentioned with any titles we may persume that 
he was a local Chieftain of Pangi. 


33. Saho image inscription 

It is engraved on the base of a statuette of Vi§nu 
placed in a small shrine at Saho in Chamba. It records 
the erection of an image of Ukukana-Svamin by some 
Ukukana. The record has been edited by Vogel in 
Antiquities., pp. 248 f., PI. XL. 

34. Koh stone inscription 

It is incised on the front side of a rectangular 
stone slab which seems to have formed part of the 
basement of some lost image. It consists of one line 
but several letters are completely rubbed off. It 
merely contains the names of the donor and his ancestors 
but most of the names are only partly preserved. Of 
the name of the donor himself, only the first and the 
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last letters are decipherable. The record contains no date. 
It was recently discovered from village Koh in the 
Gudyal paragana of district Chamba, and is now 
preserved in the Bhuri Singh Museum, Chamba. 

35. National Museum {Delhi) image inscription 

It is incised on the pedestal of a bronze image of 
goddess Bhairavl. It consists of four lines of which 
only the first two are clearly written and distinctly 
visible. It is dated in the reign of Naranayaka-deva. 
The exact find spot of the inscription is not known. 
It is, however, said to hail from Chamba. The identi¬ 
fication of Naranayaka-deva is difficult. He does not 
figure in the Vamsavali of the Rajas of Chamba. 

36. Harsar image inscription 

It is incised on the pedestal of a brass image of 
Siva, enshrined in a temple at the village of Harsar 
10 miles from Baramaor on the road leading into Lahul 
by the Kukti pass. It is dated in the ( Sastra ) year 58. 
The characters of the inscription represent the transition 
from $ dr add to Devasesa. 

VI. KANGRA 

1—2. The two Prasastis of Baijnath 

These are incised on two large stone slabs in the 
famous temple of Baijnath at Baijnath (ancient Kira - 
grama) in the Kangra distt. of Himachal Pradesh. The 
two inscriptions were first partly described by Cunnin¬ 
gham in his Archaeological Report Vol. V, pp. 180 f. 
and later edited in full by George Biihler in El., Vol. 
I, pp. 97 ff. 

The Prasasti No. I consists of thirty five lines. It 
gives an account of the construction of a Siva 
temple by two merchant brothers, Manyuka and 
Ahuka and records the donations made to it by some 
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pious individuals. It contains an eulogistic account of 
the ruling chief of Kiragrdma named Laksamanacandra 
and is dated in the year 80 of the reign of Jayacandra 
who was the lord of Trigarta to whom Laksamancandra 
owed allegiance. The date of the inscription Sam 80, 
Jyestha, Sukla pratipat , corresponds to 13th May, 1204 
A. D. 

The Prasasti No. II consists of thirty-three lines. 
It contains a brief account of the baronial house of 
Kiragrdma to which Laksamanacandra belonged, 
right from its founder, named Kanda. It, besides, 
records the donations made to the Siva temple by the 
ruling Chief Laksamanacandra, by his mother Laksana 
and by the builders of the temple. It is dated in the 
Saka year 1126 which corresponds to A. D. 1204. 

3. Kangra Jain image inscription 

This inscription consisting of eight lines is 
incised on the pedestal of an image of Parsvanath in the 
temple of Indresvara in the Kangra city. It has been 
edited by Biihler in EL , I, p. 120. It contains a brief 
account of the family of the donor whose name is 
unfortunately lost and records the consecration of the 
image on the base of which it is engraved. It is dated 
in the year 30 probably of the Sdstra year. 

VII. DELHI 

1. Palam Baoli inscription 

It is engraved on a stone slab discovered from a 
baoli as the village of Palam, 12 miles south-west of 
Delhi. Only the concluding portion of the inscription 
is in Sarada, the rest is in the Nagari. It records the 
sinking of a small tank {baoli) by certain Uddhara. 
It is dated Vikrama-samvat 1337 Sravana va . ti. 13, 
Wednesday corresponding either to the 26th June 1280 
A.D. or the 13th August 1281 A.D. in the reign of 
Sultan Ghiyathud-dln (Ghiyas-u-dln) Balban. 
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VIII. RECENT DISCOVERIES 
KASHMIR 

\ < 

1. Srinagar Brahma image inscription of the time of 
Sakandara sdha 

This inscription is incised on the base of an image 
of Brahma worshipped in the Ganesa Mandir at Gan- 
patyar in the heart of the city of Srinagar. The image 
originally hailing from the village Khrew 14 miles to 
the north-east of Srinagar has been discovered by my 
colleague Sh. J. L. Bhan. The inscription records the 
setting up of the image by Kastavaka, a Samghapati and 
son of Rahula in the (Laukika) year 85 in the reign of 
Sakandara Saha (Sultan Sikandar). 

2. S. P. S. Museum devi image inscription 

The inscription is incised on the back-stone of a 
stone image of Simhavdhini recently acquired by the 
S.P.S. Museum Srinagar. It records the setting up of 
the image by Rajaputra Rajadeva and the illustrious 
Subhapadevi. 

Both the inscriptions (Nos. 1 and 2) have been edit¬ 
ed by the present writer and will be published in the next 
issue of the Journal of the Epigraphical Society of 
India. 
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